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IN  the  career  of  Mr.  Blaine  there  are  two  distinct  epochs.  The 
first  wlien  the  brilliant  legislator  and  ambitious  young  poli¬ 
tician  held  his  seat  in  the  National  Congress.  The  second  when 
as  the  finished  statesman,  he  exhibited  the  ripened  intellectual 
maturity  and  experience  taught  by  success  and  defeat. 

Born  and  brought  up  west  of  New  England,  in  his  early  man¬ 
hood  he  moved  to  Augusta,  Maine,  and  became  the  editor  of  the 
Kennebec  Journal.  He  at  once  took  a  leading  part  in  politics  and 
made  his  name  known  by  his  trenchant  editorials  and  his  remark¬ 
able  knowledge  of  political  history.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Republican  party  in  that  state,  and  his  ability  was  so 
marked  and  his  opinions  so  weighty  that,  after  distinguishing  him¬ 
self  in  the  state  legislature,  where  he  first  gave  promise  of  his 
wonderful  faculty  of  drawing  men  together,  and  serving  with 
distinction  as  S[)eaker,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1862  by  the 
largest  majority  his  district  had  ever  given. 

Hardly  had  he  been  a  member  of  that  body  a  single  term  before 
he  was  lat  the  front.  He  became  a  leader,  “because  all  the  world 
in  concert  could  not  have  kept  him  in  the  back-ground.” 

The  aim  and  result  of  his  brilliant  service  in  Congress  can  be 
grasped  from  one  sentence  of  a  speech  made  to  his  constituents  in 
1862,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  war.  “Perish  all  things 
else,  the  national  life  of  the  nation  must  be  saved.”  At  that  early 
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date,  he,  like  Lincoln,  was  of  that  wing  of  the  Republican  party 
which  put  the  preservation  of  the  Union  before  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  True,  however,  to  the  advancing  spirit  of  tlie  time,  he 
favored  the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive-slave  law;  resisted  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  Stevens  that  the  basis  of  ap{)ortioninent  should  be  the 
number  of  legal  voters  instead  of  tlie  number  of  inhabitants  ;  and 
proposed  a  resolution,  the  substance  of  which  was  adopted  in  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution.  Yet,  while  lie  was 
determined  that  the  South  should  accord  just  rights  to  the  negro, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  put  the  South  under  arbitrary  military 
control,  he  opposed  the  bill  until  it  was  amended  by  a  provision 
which  allowed  tlie  states  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  Union  by 
accepting  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  results  of  the  war.  lie 
was  willing  to  bring  the  southern  people  to  a  realizing  sense  of 
their  self-caused  humiliation,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  see  them 
reduced  to  perpetual  vassalage.  Again,  when  another  measure 
was  proposed  which  he  thought  unjustly  humiliating  to  the 
rebellious  section,  he  descended  from  the  Speaker’s  chair  and 
defeated  it  in  tlie  hour  when  its  triumph  seemeil  assured.  A  well- 
known  southern  pajier  recognizes  his  motive  in  thus  acting  when 
it  says:  “  He  wanted  a  restored  Union  not  for  love  of  the  South, 
but  out  of  statesmanship  and  patriotism.”  This  spirit  pervaded 
all  his  public  actions. 

So  great  was  his  [lopularity  that  he  was  thrice  chosen  to  the 
Speakership,  an  honor  paid  to  few  Americans.  In  this  position 
he  exhibited  his  remarkable  quickness  of  comprehension  and  read¬ 
iness  of  adaptation  to  any  exigency.  Few  men  have  more  bril¬ 
liantly  filled  that  high  place.  He  is  to-day  a  recognized  parlia¬ 
mentary  authority.  He  combined  at  once  the  dignity  and  strength 
requisite  in  a  successful  speaker,  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
courtesy.  When  party  defeat  deprived  him  of  his  chair  he 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  minority,  and  his  ascendancy  over 
the  House  was  such  as  no  other  man  has  maintained  in  recent 
years. 

The  latter  part  of  his  legislative  life  was  spent  in  the  Senate  from 
1876  to  1881.  Although  not  an  eventful  period,  Mr.  Hlaine  took 
an  active  and  influential  part  in  the  work  of  that  body  and  proved 
himself  the  peer  of  his  associates  not  only  as  a  party  leader  and 
legislator  but  also  as  a  Constitutional  lawyer.  Matt  Carpenter, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  his  powers,  after  his  famous  debate  with 
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Blaine,  confessed  that  lie  was  never  so  hard  jnessed  in  his  life,  and 
expressed  himself  as  fully  satisfied  if  he  had  succeeded  in  holding 
his  own. 

No  one  can  accuse  Blaine  of  unsoundness  in  financial  matters. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  he  vigorously  opposed  paying 
the  public  debt  in  legal  tender  notes,  and  advised  a  resumption  of 
specie  payments.  After  he  entered  the  Senate  he  steadfastly 
resisted  the  policy  embodied  in  the  Bland  bill  as  tending  to  bring 
about  an  unstable  and  deiireciated  currency.  He  favored  a  bi-me¬ 
tallic  currency,  but  would  have  none  but  an  honest  dollar,  each 
standard  so  adjusted  as  to  bear  its  just  proportion  to  the  other. 

The  second,  and  if  possible  the  more  important  era  in  Blaine’s 
career,  dates  from  the  time  when,  as  (larfield’s  Secretary  of  State, 
he  showed  his  ability  to  deal  with  nations  as  before  he  had  con¬ 
trolled  men.  At  the  helm  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  nation  during 
two  administrations,  he  gained  an  unsurpassed  reputation  as  a 
diplomatist.  He  surprised  even  his  friends  by  his  resolute  yet 
delicate  handling  of  (piestions  which  others  found  it  diflicult  to 
settle  amicably.  Without  lo.ss  of  prestige  to  the  nation,  he 
solved  the  Fisheries  <piestion  after  his  predece.ssor,  an  able  man, 
had  proved  his  inability  to  cope  with  it.  He  extricated  us  honor¬ 
ably  from  several  awkwaid  coin[)licated  situations,  making  clear 
to  the  Italian  government  the  difference  between  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  of  our  Federal  government  and  that  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
or  the  State  of  Louisiana.  And  he  finally  succeeded  in  adjusting 
for  the  paltry  sum  of  875,000,  an  affair  which  might  have  cost  the 
country  a  war. 

Entering  into  diplomatic  discussions  with  keen  zest,  he  con¬ 
vinced  his  adversaries  and  the  public  opinion  by  unanswerable 
logic,  and  carried  on  all  negotiations  with  such  consummate  wis¬ 
dom  and  indefatigable  thoroughness,  that  he  not  only  won  the 
admiration  of  Americans  but  has,  it  is  said,  been  termed  by  for¬ 
eigners  the  greatest  Secretary  of  State  this  country  ever  had. 

During  Harrison’s  administration,  Blaine’s  position  before  the 
public  was  such  that  his  enemies  had  no  longer  any  cause  for 
stirring  up  antagonism  against  him  and  more  readily  gave  him  the 
credit  he  deserved.  It  was  during  this  epoch  of  his  political  life 
that  his  enlarged  ideas  and  plans  for  the  greatness  of  our  land 
shone  with  their  full  ladiance. 

It  was  well  said  of  him  in  those  last  years  of  his  public  service 
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that  his  mind  was  so  concentrated  upon  his  work,  upon  dreams  of 
favor  and  honor  for  his  country,  that  personalities  became  small 
in  his  sight  except  as  means  to  an  end.  In  his  treatment  of  the 
many  perplexing  questions  with  which  he  then  had  to  deal,  he 
committed  no  act  which  could  dim  the  glory  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  His  wide  experience  in  the  political  field  and  his  remark¬ 
able  knowledge  of  history  made  him  ecjual  to  every  emergency. 
He  consummated  his  great  purpose  of  bringing  all  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  into  closer  commercial  relations  by  the  Pan- 
American  Congress,  and  the  development  of  a  common  sentiment 
of  nationality  among  American  republics  ;  and,  as  he  believed, 
took  a  long  step  towards  the  eventual  union  of  the  continent 
under  one  general  system.  The  civilized  world  will  one  day 
render  to  his  name  the  praise  which  it  deserves.  In  his  constant 
efforts  to  secure  lasting  international  peace  and  tlie  settlement  of 
all  disputes  by  arbitration,  he  manifested  a  gieatness  of  soul  and 
an  intensity  of  purpose  for  the  common  weal  of  mankind  which 
entitle  him  to  high  rank  not  only  in  his  own  country  but  in  the 
world  at  large. 

Whatever  he  had  possessed  of  the  politician  while  a  member  of 
•Congress  had  ripened  into  the  broad-minded,  far-sighted  states¬ 
man,  and  when  failing  health  and  exhausted  frame  obliged  him  to 
lay  down  his  office,  the  whole  people  with  one  voice  paid  tribute 
to  his  greatness. 

What  has  James  G.  Blaine’s  life  taught  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  ?  What  permanent  effect  has  he  had  upon  our  future  ?  No 
man  in  the  century,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Clay,  has  made 
so  many  idolizing  friends  ;  no  one  has  raised  up  more  enemies. 
Why  did  his  individuality,  his  magnetic  presence,  possess  such  an 
overpowering  influence  upon  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact? 
Why  was  he  able  to  imbue  with  his  own  ideas  of  advancement 
half  the  people  of  the  nation  when  others  of  equal  eloquence  and 
discernment  did  not  have  a  tithe  of  his  actual  influence.  He 
inspired  enthusiasm,  but  we  must  go  deeper  if  we  would  find  out 
how  and  why  Mr.  Blaine  inspired  enthusiasm,  nay  affection.  We 
can  read  the  secret  of  his  power  first  in  his  read}"  interest  and 
sympathy  in  whatever  pertained  to  all  persons  witli  whom  he  was 
brought  in  contact,  thus  making  them  his  friends  and  endearing 
them  to  himself.  Second,  there  burned  within  his  great  heart  the 
divine  spark  of  j)atriotism  with  marvelous  brightness.  Professor 
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Drummond  says  “  Love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world.”  The 
people  recognized  that  in  the  love  of  country,  which  was  his  one 
energizing  force,  there  was  contained  an  intense  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  every  one  of  them ;  and  in  compelling  recognition  of 
this  quality  lay  Blaine’s  power  of  swaying  the  nation  to  sym¬ 
pathy  with  himself. 

Especially  in  his  later  years,  when  the  tongues  of  his  foes  were 
stilled,  did  he  carry  the  popular  will  with  his  own,  identifying  his 
success  in  diplomacy  with  the  maintenance  of  our  honor  abroad. 
His  example  educates  us  all  in  the  belief  that  party  success  is 
desirable  only  as  it  subserves  the  interests  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

He  instilled  into  the  youth  of  the  land  a  national  feeling.  He 
educated  each  one  of  them  to  the  thought  that  his  aim  should  be 
the  glory  of  his  native  land.  There  is  no  better  illustration  of  his 
magnanimous  spirit  than  in  the  remarkable  circumstance  that, 
though  repeatedly  defeated  for  the  highest  honors,  he  never  sulked 
in  his  tent  but  lent  the  full  weight  of  his  presence  and  eloquence 
for  Republican  victory  in  each  successive  cam{)aign.  No  more 
striking  instance  of  generosity  is  on  record  than  the  course  of 
James  G.  Blaine  in  1876,  1880,  1888  and  1892. 

More  than  any  other  man  of  modern  times  he  was  a  leader  of 
the  masses,  as  well  as  a  leader  of  leaders.  Instead  of  being  car¬ 
ried  along  with  the  present  tide,  he  divined  intuitively  the  turn 
public  opinion  would  take  and  anticipated  it  accordingly.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  his  causing  the  adoption  by  his  party 
of  the  policy  of  reciprocity.  Although  he  displayed  his  loyalty 
by  never  deserting  the  cause  of  the  party,  whose  banner  he  bore 
or  followed,  he  was  able  by  this  faculty  of  prophecy  to  do  much 
to  forestall  possible  failure  or  avert  its  consequences. 

By  rousing  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  and  placing  it  in  the 
highest  rank  of  political  service,  he  has  revived  and  perpetuated 
the  old  feeling  of  the  by-gone  days  of  the  forefathers  of  the 
nation.  As  long  as  a  powerful  people  fans  in  its  breast  the  flame 
of  love  of  country,  it  is  secure,  but  when  that  is  gone,  disintegra¬ 
tion  begins.  Future  writers  can  give  Blaine  no  truer  name  than 
The  Patriot  Statesman.” 

Unlike  most  great  men,  a  true  estimate  of  the  quality  of  Blaine’s 
work  and  its  effect  upon  the  nation  can  perhaps  be  made  already, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  his  later  years  in  public  lite  were 
characterized  by  an  absence  of  any  manifestation  of  personal 
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ambition.  This  period  ^ave  his  friends  time  and  opportunity  to 
survey  him  with  unprejudiced  eyes.  His  detractors  no  longer 
had  reason  to  decry  him,  and  in  ceasing  their  o[)positioii,  placed 
themselves  in  position  to  judge  more  fairly  of  his  real  worth  and 
merit.  Indeed,  the  present  generation  can  judge  better  of  his 
true  worth  than  can  a  future  historian,  since  we  have  felt  the 
influence  of  his  personality,  have  felt  our  blood  tingle  with  the 
patriotism  aroused  by  his  presence  and  words.  Not  on  the  statute 
books  is  his  work  so  apparent  as  it  is  in  the  impression  made  uj)oii 
the  minds  of  the  millions  of  his  countrymen. 

There  is,  however,  one  enduring  monument  to  his  fame 
reflecting  the  true  character  of  the  man  and  his  educative  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  country.  After  retiring  from  tlie  Cabinet,  upon 
Arthur’s  succession  to  the  presidency,  the  ex-Secretary  of  State, 
for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  held  no  public  oflice.  That 
this  period  of  rest  was  granted  him  we  shall  be  forever  grateful, 
since  for  the  first  time  in  his  active  career  he  found  leisure  to 
devote  himself  to  literary  pursuit,  and  to  prepare  his  great  work, 
“  Twenty  Years  of  Congress.” 

For  the  next  four  years,  he  concentrated  all  his  energies  on  the 
accomplishment  of  this  task,  summoning  to  his  aid  a  literary 
ability  seldom  equalled  even  among  distinctly  literary  men,  and 
an  impartiality  and  fairness  in  the  treatment  of  ojiponents  which 
would  rebuke  many  of  our  well-known  historians.  lie  gave  to 
the  public  a  work  which  is  authority  on  the  period  it  covers  ;  a 
book  which  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  combining  the  function 
of  the  historian  with  the  profound  insight  of  the  statesman  in  the 
thorough  discussion  of  problems  of  the  epoch.  Faultless  in  style, 
his  graphic  narration  of  events  and  vivid  poitrayal  of  men  at 
once  invite  and  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

The  only  criticism  which  can  be  made  of  his  work  is  that,  with 
an  unusual  reserve,  he  has  entirely  subordinated  the  part  which 
he  himself  played  in  the  scenes  he  relates.  A  friend,  speaking 
of  his  book,  said  that  its  only  fault  was  that  there  was  very  little 
of  Blaine  in  it.  In  this  j)articular,  as  well  as  in  its  non-partisan 
character,  it  is  significant  of  the  large  and  magnanimous  nature 
of  the  man. 

In  his  discussion  of  great  problems  the  author,  Blaine,  pre¬ 
serves  a  neutrality  which  would  do  honor  to  a  man  who  had  not 
participated  in  the  hotly  contested  battles  of  Congress.  His 
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ability  is  owing,  in  great  measure,  to  his  faculty  of  never  under¬ 
estimating  the  strength  of  an  o[)ponent’s  position. 

It  perhaps  cannot  be  claimed  for  Blaine  that  his  fame  will 
endure  through  many  generations  or  that  he  will  be  one  of  our 
more  permanent  historic  characters.  His  name  is  not  identified 
with  any  great  measure  or  system  like  that  of  Hamilton,  nor  with 
any  school  of  political  philosophy  like  that  of  Jefferson.  His 
was  rather  that  personal,  magnetic,  present  touch  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  that  immediate  influence  on  public  sentiment  which 
flashed  a  luminous,  picturesque  and  emphatic  light  upon  the  canvas 
of  his  own  day  and  generation.  He  will  live  in  the  eyes  and 
traditions  of  those  who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  who  will 
never  forget  him  nor  cease  to  repeat  the  story  of  his  great  popu¬ 
larity  :  but  he  will  probably  not  be  imbedded  in  the  foundations 
of  our  political  history.  In  this  respect  he  is  more  like  Henry 
Clay  than  any  other  of  our  public  men. 

On  the  roll  of  American  statesmen,  there  are  few,  however, 
whose  powers,  while  in  exercise,  have  been  so  diversely  applied, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  find  one  who  has  so  universally  proved  himself 
equal  to  every  duty  that  came  to  him.  Few  men  have  shown 
such  versatility.  His  stores  of  information  on  all  subjects  were 
remarkable.  Wherever  he  went,  whomever  he  met,  whatsoever 
topic  of  present  or  historic  interest  came  up,  his  familiarity  with 
it  made  him  instructive  and  luminous.  He  would  have  been 
a  great  preacher,  an  admirable  educator,  a  skillful  organizer  of 
enterprise,  a  successful  business  man,  a  masterful  railroad  presi¬ 
dent,  a  good  financier,  an  eminent  historian  and  writer.  He  was 
a  genuine  orator,  felicitous  in  style,  impressive  in  speech,  con¬ 
vincing  in  debate.  He  was  one  of  those  quick,  comprehensive, 
fertile  minds  which  rise  to  genius.  Yet  it  was  not  the  mere  shine 
of  a  meteor  that  passes.  He  had  practical  and  achieving  qualities. 
Perhaps  he  will  stand  most  conspicuous  as  a  leader  of  men.  You 
think  of  him  in  the  forefront;  you  picture  him  never  with  a 
crown,  but  always  with  a  plume. 

No  mention  of  his  life  is  just  that  does  not  recall  its  domestic 
side,  the  home  of  which  he  was  the  light ;  the  family  circle  he 
loved  and  inspired ;  the  social  group,  whether  in  a  Maine  village 
or  in  the  national  capital,  of  which  he  was  always  the  soul  and 
admiration. 
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THE  NEW  WEST  EDUCATION  COMMISSION. 

KEV.  CIIAULES  U.  BLISS,  CHICAGO, 

Secretary  of  New  ft’est  Education  Committion. 

The  n  ew  West  Cominissioii  is  a  benevolent  society  cliarged 
with  tlie  work  of  establishint;  and  sustainincr  Christian 

o  o 

schools  in  “  Utah  and  adjacent  States  and  Territories.”  It  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in 
1879,  by  prominent  clergymen  and  laymen  connected  with  the 
Congregational  churches. 

It  sprang  from  unusual  and  yet  very  natural  causes.  The  inev¬ 
itable  advance  of  national  ideas  into  the  Territory  of  Utah  had 
aroused  bitter  antagonisms,  and  disclosed  to  the  American  [leople 
certain  facts  of  social  life,  religious  beliefs  and  tendencies,  and 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  government,  which  aroused  not  only 
intense  dissatisfaction,  but  no  slight  apprehension,  touching  the 
future  welfare  of  both  Utah  and  her  neighbors.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  Mormon  community  and  power  was  a  phenomenon  capable 
of  but  one  explanation.  Conceding  the  sincerity  of  the  Mormon 
people,  it  was  impossible  not  to  believe  them  to  be  profoundly 
ignorant.  Such  credence  given  to  marvels,  such  faith  reposed  in 
alleged  seers,  and  such  obedience  accorded  to  feigned  apostles, 
would  be  possible  only  among  people  whose  intellectual  powers 
had  fallen  into  a  dead  sleep. 

The  school,  therefore,  was  one  of  the  chief  necessities  of  Utah. 
Whether  a  weapon  was  sought  against  a  compact  and  [lowerful 
organization  which  had  grown  arrogant  and  aggressive  largely 
because  of  its  complete  control  over  family  and  social  life,  or 
whether  a  measure  of  relief  was  desired  for  masses  of  people  who 
had  suffered  the  misfortune,  often  entailed  by  ignorance,  of  being 
duped  and  used  for  puiposes  of  greed  and  ambition,  the  school, 
planted  at  man}'^  strategic  points,  and  conducted  by  retined  and 
skillful  Christian  teachers,  would  be  an  agency  of  good  quite 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  dependent  on  the  voluntary  gifts  of 
Eastern  people.  Different  denominations  shared  these  views,  and 
prosecuted  a  school  work  which  in  its  combined  jntluence  pene¬ 
trated  to  almost  every  hamlet  in  Utah,  and  has  been  among  the 
most  potent  causes  of  the  rapid  decline  of  Mormon  power. 
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Conditions  varying  in  some  respects,  but  precisely  siiniliar  in 
others,  [uevailed  in  New  Mexico.  The  isolation  of  the  territory, 
till  reached  by  the  railroad  in  1879,  was  so  com[)lete  that  few 
influences  from  the  outside  world  had  penetrated  its  seclusion. 
Types  of  civilization  common  in  Europe  three  centuries  ago  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  superstitions  of  the  peojde  were  dense  and  their 
ignorance  was  profound.  They  obeyed  without  questioning 
teachings  which  the  world  long  ago  outgrew.  Most  of  them 
retained  the  habits  and  feelings  of  slaves  because  they  had  not 
acquired  with  their  freedom  tlie  power  of  understanding  or  using 
it,  and  every  effort  to  acciuire  self  control  was  checked  by  jealous 
ecclesiastical  power.  Schools,  save  of  the  most  rudimentary  char¬ 
acter,  were  unknown,  and  while  priests  were  numerous,  teachers 
were  few.  There  were  school  laws,  but  they  were  so  peculiar  in 
their  provisions  as  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  they  had  been 
enacted  rather  in  the  interest  of  ignorance  than  of  intelligence, 
and  for  tlie  benefit  of  none  but  the  most  favored  classes. 

The  New  West  Education  Commission,  therefore,  taking  these 
two  vast  and  needy  territories  as  its  field,  adopted  the  Christian 
school  as  the  grand  agency  of  reform  and  progre.ss.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  work  to  be  done  lay  back  of  all  law.s,  below  the 
reach  of  courts  of  justice,  and  within  and  beyond  all  customs  and 
habits.  Neither  the  bayonets,  so  loudly  called  for  by  many,  nor 
public  scorn,  so  fully  poured  out  upon  polygamy  and  kindred 
evils,  could  remove  the  difficulty.  Die  changes  demanded  were 
in  the  very  mental  and  moral  condition  out  of  which  the  evils, 
which  were  so  apparent  and  so  fatal,  grew.  The  evils,  in  fact, 
commenced  very  near  the  cradles,  and  there  must  they  be  met. 
d’hey  sprang  from  both  mental  dormancy  and  moral  obliquity. 
An  evil  heritage  of  unbalanced  faculties  and  torpid  moral  natures 
has  cursed  tens  of  thousands  of  cliildren,  who,  if  never  destined 
to  meet  in  their  j)ath  to  manhood  or  womanhood,  pure-minded 
skillful  and  devoted  teacliers,  would  become  in  a  far  larger 
degree  than  their  parents  had  been,  the  victims  of  im[)Osition,  and 
therefore  the  promoters  of  contention  and  disaster  in  both  social 
and  civil  affairs.  To  supply  such  teachers,  and  maintain  them 
through  a  series  of  years,  became  the  self-impo.sed  task  of  the  New 
West  Commission. 

The  special  type  and  qualities  of  the  schools  to  be  created 
would  be  determined  by  the  peculiar  conditions  to  be  met. 
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Foundations  were  to  be  laid,  and  lienee  the  schools,  even  if  not  of 
high  grade,  must  he  of  the  best  quality.  They  must  furnish 
models  and  challenge  conqiarison.  They  must  he  excellent 
enough  to  create  surprise  and  give  parents  new  ideas  about  the 
capacities  and  worth  of  their  children.  They  must  possess  such 
intrinsic  value  that  o[>position  would  he  disarmed,  and  a  place 
would  Ixi  won  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  so  secure  that  no  pre¬ 
judices  or  fears  of  priests  could  possibly  dislodge  them.  Inferior 
schools  would  wholly  fail  to  acconqilish  such  ends.  They  would 
win  neither  attention  nor  respect.  They  would  neither  attract 
pupils  nor  create  the  wholesome  respect  of  those  who  might  he 
willing,  for  sellish  ends,  to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  ignorance. 
Schools  chaiacterized  by  intellectual  thoroughness,  by  patient  and 
successful  toil  on  the  i)art  of  hotli  teachers  and  pupils,  and  by 
rapid  progiess  in  knowledge,  could  alone  fulfill  the  purpose  for 
which  the  work  was  planned. 

But  the  schools  proposed  had  a  much  wider  office  and  purpose. 
They  were  to  he  not  alone  schools  in  the  natural  and  common 
use  of  the  word,  hut  measures  of  social  and  religious  renovation. 
They  were  designed  to  affect  homes,  as  well  as  the  children 
coming  from  them  ;  to  use  those  natural  sympathies  that  are  easily 
aroused  in  scenes  of  sorrow  and  bereavement,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  prejudice  and  loosening  the  grip  of  siqierstition ;  and  to 
employ  directly  and  openly  religious  truth  as  a  means  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  nobler  faculties,  and  bringing  into  activity  a  reasonable 
faith. 

Whatever  silence  on  religious  subjects  common  consent  may 
have  decreed  in  public  schools  sustained  by  taxation,  none  need 
be  observed  in  schools  sustained  by  the  benevolent  gifts  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  Such  schools  may  properly  give  themselves  a  wider  range, 
and  employ  measures  directly  designed  to  reach  the  deei)er  springs 
of  character.  If  conducted  by  teachers  who,  to  rare  skill  in  arous¬ 
ing  the  intellect,  join  an  active  sympathy  with  suffering  in  all  its 
forms,  and  a  genuine  power  to  awaken  the  stronger  ethical  feel¬ 
ings  and  the  deeper  s[)iritual  susceptibilities,  such  schools  may 
become  the  most  poweiful  agencies  possessed  by  man  for  the  re¬ 
generation  of  communities. 

Respecting  the  grades  of  schools  to  be  established,  the  plan 
included  all  grades,  from  the  primaiy,  through  the  intermediate 
and  the  high,  to  the  academic  and  seminary  grades,  stopping 
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short  only  of  the  collegiate.  Schools  limited  to  the  lower  grades 
would  not  fulfill  the  pur{)Ose  in  view.  Reforms  in  society  always 
need  leaders,  and  no  efforts  to  elevate  communities  by  the  agency 
of  the  school  will  be  successful  that  do  not  make  ample  provision 
for  the  education  of  leaders.  The  old  New  England  Academy 
furnished  the  model  for  the  more  advanced  schools  and  very 
early  in  its  history  the  Commission  had  seven  of  these  in  full 
operation. 

Almost  all  the  lower  schools  and  a  portion  of  the  higher,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Commission,  were  started  with  no  previous  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  people.  Rro[)erty  for  school  houses  was  hired  or 
purchased  (juietly ;  teachers  were  sent  with  very  slight  previous 
announcement,  and  with  positively  no  suggestion  of  expense. 
They  were  ladies,  and  therefore  safe  and  at  once  popular.  By 
their  friendly  manners,  and  their  music  and  their  manifest  love  for 
the  children,  they  gathered  large  numbers  as  by  magic,  (jenerally 
the  school  was  a  surprise  and  an  enigma  to  both  friends  and 
enemies.  Whence  it  came  they  knew  not.  What  political  or 
sectarian  purposes  it  was  designed  to  serve,  the  most  suspicious 
and  penetrating  could  not  discover.  That  it  was  disinterested, 
no  one  at  first  believed.  Some  secret,  even  malign,  purpose  was 
suspected.  In  several  hamlets  in  New  Mexico  it  was  reported 
that  the  teachers  carried  about  with  them  bags  of  poison,  which 
would  work  its  fatal  mischief  upon  the  little  ones  while  the 
teachers  were  pretending  to  instruct  them.  In  Utah  it  was  often 
charged  that  some  deep-laid  plot  against  the  peace  or  property  of 
the  Mormons  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  movement.  In  not 
a  few  instances  it  was  reported  that  the  teachers  were  vile  char¬ 
acters,  all  the  more  dangerous  on  account  of  their  intelligence, 
apparent  affection  for  the  people  and  religious  efforts. 

One  of  the  most  frecjuent  prophecies  respecting  the  schools 
related  to  their  speedy  termination.  “  They  will  not  last  a  year,  ” 
said  many:  “If  the  teachers  are  after  money  they  will  soon  fail 
and  leave:”  “If  they  wish  to  proselyte  the  children,  or  weaken 
the  faith  of  the  older  peo})le,  they  will  soon  see  how  hopeless  is 
the  task,  and  retire :  ”  “  The  money  of  those  who  send  them  will 
not  last  long ;  and  when  they  see  that  they  can  neither  get  our 
})roperty  nor  drive  us  from  our  homes,  they  will  cut  off  supplies 
and  close  up  the  school  houses.  ” 

The  schools,  as  a  whole,  rapidly  won  their  way  to  positions  of 
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unexpected  popularity  and  influence,  performed  many  invaluable 
services  for  the  respective  communities  in  which  they  were  loca¬ 
ted.  They  introduced  new  topics  of  conversation  and  discussion, 
and  led  to  open  avowal  of  opinions  on  free  schools,  free  speech 
and  religious  liberty,  which  had  hitherto  been  largely  suppressed. 
Through  various  agencies  they  stimulated  inquiry  on  many  sub¬ 
jects  not  canvassed  in  the  school  room  or  the  meeting  houses. 
They  aroused  in  the  minds  of  boys  and  girls  a  spirit  of  intellec¬ 
tual  inquiiy,  which  would  not  be  satisfied  by  the  simple  asser¬ 
tion  that  alleged  apostles  had  passed  judgment  upon  an  asserted 
tenet  or  dogma.  They  excited  ambition  among  young  people, 
which  carried  them  quite  beyond  tlie  attainments  of  local  teachers 
and  gave  ground  for  comparisons  which  greatly  impaired  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  the  schools  previously  existing.  They  raised  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  education,  and  convinced  those  who  held  the  reins  of  pow¬ 
er  that  a  new  era  was  coming,  for  which  they  must  be  prepared. 
They  became  fountains  from  which  many  streams  of  sympathy 
and  charity  went  forth  to  the  sick  and  poverty-stricken.  They 
became  religious  centres,  and  gathered  about  tliemselves  groups 
of  people  to  whom  they  became  church  homes,  and  the  only  ones 
they  knew.  In  short,  in  their  various  oflices  as  schools,  Sunday 
schools,  })reaching  places,  and  rallying  points  for  loyal  leagues 
and  temperance  bands  and  reading  circles  and  social  gatlierings 
and  missionary  societies,  tliey  have  exerted  and  still  exert  an 
influence  far  wider  and  deeper  than  tliat  of  simple  schools.  They 
have  been  and  are  agencies  of  civilization,  affecting  directly  and 
powerfully,  not  only  the  minds  and  hearts  of  children,  but  the 
wider  relations  of  families  to  each  other,  and  society  to  public  law 
and  government.  Tliese  results  would  have  been  quite  unattain¬ 
able  had  not  the  teachers  occu[)ied  a  high  rank  in  their  [)rofession, 
and  also  joined  with  their  skill  in  teaching  the  quality  of  rare 
heroism  and  a  spirit  of  profound  religious  devotion. 

While  it  is  easy  to  overrate  the  value  of  statistics  in  educational 
work,  it  is  yet  quite  necessary  to  enq)loy  them  in  the  effort  to 
understand  the  scope  and  importance  of  any  s])ecial  educational 
movement. 

The  New  West  Commission  commenced  its  work  in  1870,  with 
two  schools  under  two  teachers.  Tlie  next  year  the  number  of 
schools  had  increased  to  seven,  three  of  which  were  academies, 
previously  incorporated  through  the  agency  of  men  whose  inter- 
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ests  in  them  were  at  once  transferred  to  the  Commission.  The 
following  year  the  number  of  schools  had  become  ten,  six  of 
which  were  academies,  under  twenty-one  teachers.  The  next 
year  the  number  was  sixteen,  under  twenty-nine  teachers ;  the 
next  year  nineteen,  under  thirty-live  teachers ;  and  the  next  year 
thirty-eight,  under  sixty-one  teachers.  The  average  annual  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  of  all  grades  during  thirteen  years  has  been  not  far 
from  thirty,  under  an  average  number  of  teachers  not  far  from 
sixty.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  has  exceeded  275,  and  their 
average  term  of  service  has  exceeded  two  and  two-thirds  years. 

The  aggregate  of  annual  enrollments  of  pupils  reaches  nearly 
33,000.  The  number  of  separate  pupils  exceeds  10,000,  one  half  of 
whom  have  been  of  Mormon  antecedents.  While  much  the  larger 
number  of  pupils  have  been  in  the  lower  grades  of  study,  as  is 
natural,  a  number  very  large  in  the  aggregate  have  passed  into 
the  higher,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  graduated  from  the  acad¬ 
emies  and  entered  Eastern  colleges.  The  reciprocal  advantages 
between  the  lower  and  higher  schools  have  been  marked,  and 
have  fully  vindicated  the  wisclom  of  establishing  both  kinds  of 
schools.  'Fhe  academies  have  been,  in  most  instances,  under  the 
partial  or  entire  care  of  local  boards  who  have  become  the  more 
deeply  interested  in  their  growth. 

The  entire  amount  of  collections  of  money  received  from  East¬ 
ern  givers  by  the  Commission  up  to  July  1,  1892,  was  #655,546. 
The  whole  amount  expended  for  school  houses  and  school  furnish¬ 
ings  will  exceed  July  1st,  1893,  #160,000.  The  Commission  has 
carried  on  its  work  with  no  vested  funds,  and  without  other 
resources  than  the  good-will  and  benevolence  of  free  contributors 
to  its  work.  It  has  met  with  a  growing  spirit  of  co-operation  on 
the  [)art  of  the  special  classes  for  whom  the  work  was  originally 
planned.  Early  suspicions  were  soon  disarmed.  The  gratitude 
of  many  parents  whose  religious  prejudices  were  at  first  both 
hostile  and  strong,  rewarded  faithful  teachers  in  many  expressive 
ways ;  while  the  changes  in  public  sentiment,  springing  directly 
from  the  new  educational  life  that  had  grown  so  rapidly,  were  in 
themselves  a  reward  as  welcome  as  it  was  unexpected. 

It  would  occupy  a  large  space  to  make  adequate  statements  of 
the  results  of  the  work  as  intelligent  men  in  both  Territories  have 
described  them.  Making  all  due  allowances  for  the  partiality  of 
friends  and  the  enthusiasm  arising  in  all  minds  from  the  over- 
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turning  of  old  abuses,  it  may  properly  be  claimed  tbat  the  Mission 
Schools  established  by  four  or  live  Christian  denominations  have 
been  among  the  leading  causes  to  which  the  recent  marked  and 
radical  changes  in  both  territories  are  to  be  referred.  They  cre¬ 
ated  new  ambitions;  threw  fresh  light  upon  birgotten  truths; 
erected  new  standards  of  education  ;  sui)plied  models  for  those 
who  advocated  im[)roved  methods  ;  exalted  the  worth  of  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  thus  hastened  the  enactment  of  better  school  laws  ; 
kindled  enthusiasm  and  liojie  in  young  minds,  and  thus  created 
new  conditions  out  of  which  a  better  order  of  society  was  sure  to 
rise. 

The  enactment  of  excellent  school  laws  and  improved  social 
conditions  will  change  the  form  of  this  educational  work,  but  not 
lead  to  its  discontinuance.  The  lower  schools  will  gradually  be 
closed,  but  the  higher  will  demand  increased  care  and  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  country  at  large  has  no  need  greater  than  that  which 
pertains  to  the  better  education  of  its  citizens;  and  the  state 
has  not  yet  reached  that  pitch  of  conviction  and  power  touching 
education,  which  will  permit  it  to  dispense  with  the  alliance  of 
Christian  educators,  who,  seeing  existing  necessities,  are  willing 
to  expend  money  and  sympatliy  and  time  and  toil  in  relieving 
them. 


FRA  TERNALISM  AND  PA  TERNALISM. 

E.  V.  1‘OWEia.. 

rpUERE  are  two  distinct  forms  of  government  adapted  to 
-L  families,  schools  and  colleges.  They  should  be  better  un¬ 
derstood,  defined  and  apjdied.  Paternalism  is  the  ap})lication  of 
law  as  supreme.  Fraternalism  is  the  supremacy  of  love.  The 
former  has  steadily  lost  its  hold  on  our  schools  and  families  ;  but 
the  latter  has  not  been  dehnitely  and  understandingly  substituted. 
Tliere  has  been  very  frequent  regret  exjiressed  at  the  breaking 
down  of  family  disciiiline.  Possibly  it  has  not  been  considered 
that  we  are  in  a  transition  period  ;  and  that  our  families  have  not 
yet  fully  thought  out  and  worked  out  the  more  modern  and 
rational  sort  of  discipline.  Have  we  not  had  too  much  to  do  with 
the  words  government  and  discipline?  What  is  true  of  families 
is  markedly  true  also  of  our  colleges.  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of 
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tlie  laws  ainl  regulations  of  one  of  our  colleges  as  enforced  before 
1850.  At  that  time  these  laws  were  already  becoming  a  dead  let¬ 
ter.  Among  other  enactments,  all  students  were  re<iuired  to  at¬ 
tend  prayers  at  five  in  the  morning ;  to  retire  at  nine  at  night. 
Study  hours  were  absolute ;  and  no  student  might  be  outside  his 
room.  The  professors  had  daily  and  nightly  visitations  of  the 
rooms.  It  was  not  im})robable  that  a  tutor  would  drop  in  at  any 
moment,  and  he  frequently  inspected  the  closets  and  bedrooms. 
The  paternal  government  of  Doctor  Xott  at  Schenectady  was  a 
great  success,  because  it  was  tem[)ered  with  marvelous  wit  and 
personal  tact.  I  have  seen  I'aylor  Lewis  enter  a  room  with  his 
cane  and  thumping  it  down  on  the  floor  give  his  orders  like  an 
Eastern  Cadi.  President  Penny  of  Hamilton  C'ollege  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  horsewhi})ped  some  riotous  students.  They  afterwards 
rolled  him  in  tlie  gutter  ;  and  {)aternalism  was  in  his  case  a  disaster, 
(iradually,  without  consultation,  the  proverbial  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
“  Spare  the  rod  and  s})oil  the  child  ”  has  lost  its  credence  with 
])arents,  and  the  whole  .system  has  fallen  through.  In  our  col¬ 
leges  there  remains  oidy  a  technical  right  of  visitation.  A  presi¬ 
dent  would  call  on  a  student  with  quiet  respect  for  his  rights  of 
domicile. 

The  question  is,  what  has  taken  the  place  of  paternalism,  or 
what  should  take  its  place.  My  answer  is  fraternalisra,  a  greatly 
enlarged  brotherly  kindness.  I  would  begin  this  very  early  in 
life  ;  and,  while  not  despising  solid  authority,  I  would  have  my 
boy  at  sixteen  a  true  brother  iu  the  manliest  sense  of  the  word. 
If  by  that  time  I  have  not  succeeded  in  making  him  a  law  unto 
himself,  he  will  never  be  self-governable.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
protract  the  enforcement  of  external  law  ;  the  true  object  being  to 
create  within  him  a  knowledge  and  regard  for  right  and  truth  and 
beauty,  so  that  he  shall  personally  choose  the  life  beautiful.  I  am 
conlideut  that  this  adjustment  of  home  life  and  training  is  pos¬ 
sible.  It  not  only  disposes  of  arbitrary  legalism  iu  the  relation  of 
parent  and  cliild  ;  but  it  aflirmatively  creates  a  new  relation  that 
is  quite  as  sure  of  securing  respect  and  right  obedience.  Brute 
force  that  is  passing  away  from  our  social  relations  as  communi¬ 
ties,  must  not  be  allowed  to  linger  in  our  households  under  the 
cover  of  a  parent’s  right  to  govern.  Millions  of  petty  tyrants  are 
inexcusable  iu  an  age  of  popular  liberty.  No  one  has  a  natural 
right  to  break  the  will  of  a  younger  person,  simply  because  he 
begat  him. 
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I  shall  perhaps  l»  pardoned  for  a  personal  illustration.  Some 

Vo Ttl  t“  School  ”  W,rs  in  operation 

ew  \oil  the  trustees  requested  me  to  take  charge  of  a  de¬ 
partment  five  honrs  each  day.  Tltcre  had  been  rebelfion  in  the 
school,  and  the  teacher  of  this  department  had  been  stoned  in  the 
areets,  and  abused  lu  the  room  wliere  he  received  his  classes 
le  result  was  that  he  wavs  obliged  to  leave.  Tl.e  government  of 
le  school  was  rignlly  paternal.  Another  teacher  was  secured 

on  hand.  He  was  attacked  and  driven  off  in  two  days.  Tl,e 
^  os  was  indescnbible.  Two  boy  pupils  had  undertakeu  a  duel 
weie  fo  lowed  by  policemen,  arrested,  and  brought  back 
en  put  in  chinge  it  was  at  once  apiiarent  that  brutc-force  rule 
had  no  chance  whatever.  I  adopted  what  I  have  tried  to  defll 
as  fiaternal  discipline.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  describe  the 
process  adoiited  in  full ;  or  all  that  we  did  and  said.  It  is  enough 
that  my  a,, peal  to  the  trustees  to  be  allowed  entire  freedom  of  Me¬ 
nieis  I  took  four  to  my  country  home  for  lengthy  visits.  One  of 
them  isa  college  president:  one  a  minister,  the  third  a  merchant 
he  two  duelists  wore  church  memters  before  the  close  of  the 
first  year ;  am  I  have  enjoye.l  attending  service  with  one  of  them 
e  moie  of  the  worst  rebels  was,  when  last  I  met  him,  a  strong 

pi  anna,  ew  \ork  cbiirch  and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
-chool.  I  cannot  relate  the  exiierinient  without  apparent  egm 

of  act  on  ,  but  came  unripe  out  of  my  instinctive  conviction  that 
uling  method  was  a  failure.  1  shall  be  pardoneil  for  the  ncr- 
!Vat  l!  '  ■'‘"“‘•■‘“aa  because  it  is  to  me  essential  to  show 

l  am  ,1  re  thrV  '  “  ‘‘^Sal  methoil. 

vU  ,1  aavy  come  into  relations 

t  pi  pi  s;  by  persistency  with  the  most  incorrigible,  that 

t  the  full  ends  of  discipline.  Lingering  last  of  all  in  our 

WlV  V  Wer  fT"“  ‘I'a  yaaaif.  ■'emaiiis  the 

Vl  .1  f  .as  a  legitimate-even  religions  attitude 

portint  ^  conception  ptisses  away,  it  is  all  im- 

will  and  stVd  “  ‘  ""  “  '““native  position.  With  a  firm 

will  and  »te.vdy  purpose  we  must  take  in  charge  the  young  soul 

to  patiently  eilucate  it  into  clear  conceptions  of  right,  and  firin’ 
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purposing  of  a  right  sort.  I  do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  saying 
force  is  always  an  evil.  It  is  right  only  as  an  exception  ;  wrong 
wholly  as  a  principle. 

This  change  of  governing  method  will  go  on  naturally  with 
other  changes  in  educational  method.  When  the  laboratory  or 
investigating  method  has  fully  displaced  the  plan  of  using  a  book 
as  an  arbitrary  authority,  the  teacher  will  naturally  cease  to  hold  any 
other  position  than  one  of  adviser  and  helper,  while  books  become 
aids  in  free  research.  This  relation  of  pupil  and  teacher  involves 
no  task-mastership;  on  the  contrary,  the  teacher  is  an  elder 
brother  leading  the  way  in  the  search  after  truth.  I  can  point 
out  a  few  schools  where  the  problem  is  already  solved ;  and  fra- 
ternalism  has  been  wrought  out  in  its  fullest  .symmetry.  It  is 
surely  destined  to  be  the  idea  of  the  future  school  as  it  is  of  the 
future  home. 

But  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  application  of  this  principle 
in  our  colleges  and  universities.  I  find  a  few  high  officials  in 
these  schools  who  are  quite  afloat.  They  recognize  unconsciously 
the  decay  of  paternalism,  but  in  a  crisis  they  see  nothing  else  to 
fall  back  upon.  The  result  is  disastrous  failure,  and  a  loss  of  in¬ 
fluence.  The  gentlest-hearted  men,  for  mere  lack  of  having 
thought  out  this  problem,  blunder  into  sporadic  attempts  at  high¬ 
handed  paternalism.  If  instead  they  were  consciously  and  per¬ 
sistently  striving  to  win  the  regard  of  the  young  men,  that  regard 
—  often  love  —  would  do  the  very  thing  legalism  tries  to  accom¬ 
plish,  but  in  vain.  I  have  seen  the  home  of  a  professor  opened 
every  Sunday  to  half  a  dozen  or  more  selected  from  the  students. 
The  selection  in  all  cases  aimed  at  reaching  those  who  needed  or 
those  who  deserved  special  care — about  equally.  These  coming 
together  for  a  dinner,  and  delightful  table  talk,  and  an  hour’s  visit 
in  doors  or  out  after  dinner  were  invariably  made  to  love  the  man; 
and  of  course,  honor  the  teacher.  It  may  be  protested  that  these 
visits  are  a  profanation  of  the  Sabbath.  If  any  one  thinks  so  I 
have  only  to  say  he  regards  the  day  more  than  pulling  an  ox  out 
of  a  pit.  The  problem  on  hand  just  now  is  not  how  to  keep  Sun¬ 
day  but  how  to  save  our  young  men.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  extreme  dangers  that  surround  our  college  boys ;  not  al¬ 
together  dangers  to  morals  but  dangers  to  manhood. 

Fraternalism  of  course  depends  for  its  power  to  create  fine 
character,  on  the  character  of  the  professor  who  exercises  it. 
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We  are  not  able  to  assume  that  every  college  teacher  will  exercise 
a  manly  power.  A  few  of  them  lack  the  ethical  sense  ;  are  in  fact 
intellectual  automatons.  As  fraternalism  becomes  a  recognized 
evolution  in  the  relation  of  pupils  and  preceptors,  much  more  at¬ 
tention  will  be  paid  to  the  character  of  those  selected  to  occupy 
professional  chairs.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  part  of  the  fitness  of 
such  a  man  to  be  capable  of  enthusiasm  for  goodness  as  well  as 
truth  —  or  possibly  for  facts,  which  are  but  truth  husks.  The 
present  condition  of  affairs  is  transitional.  In  every  direction 
arbitrary  authority  wanes.  It  is  seen  in  ministers  of  the  churches 
and  judges  of  the  courts.  Tlie  newer  evolution  of  brotherly  love 
and  patient  fellowship  steadily  wins  and  will  win. 


IN  THE  ENGLISH  LAKE  COUNTRY.* 

I.  A  COACH  HIDE  IX  CUM  HER  LAN  I). 

DAVID  N.  BEACH,  CAMBRIDGE. 

WE  left  Edinburgh  at  twenty  minutes  of  two  on  a  Friday 
afternoon.  The  Friday  night  before  we  had  been  set 
down  on  the  massive  quay  at  Queenstown.  Saturday  we  had 
spent  at  Killarney.  Sunday  at  Limerick.  Monday  at  Dublin, 
Drogheda,  and  the  Field  of  the  Boyne.  Tuesday  at  Belfast,  the 
Giant’s  Causeway,  and  the  lonely  ruin  of  Dunluce.  We  had  seen 
the  great  Scottish  seaport  under  the  morning  sun  of  Wednesday  ; 
had  threaded  Lochs  Lomond  and  Katrine  ;  liad  walked  through  the 
Trossachs  to  Callander,  scenting  the  heather,  and  gathering  the 
beautiful  harebells.  Thursday  we  had  looked  over  the  field  of 
Bannockburn  with  some  care,  had  taken  a  turn  among  the  historic 
places  of  Stirling,  but  had  spent  the  best  of  the  day  at  Edinburgh. 
And  now,  on  Friday,  we  were  leaving  it  for  England,  expecting 
never  to  see — as  we  never  had  seen  —  a  city  in  all  respects  so 
satisfying. 

We  broke  our  journey  at  Melrose  ;  spent  a  half  hour  among  the 
graves  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  beautiful  Abbey ;  and  an  hour 
in  the  principal  apartments  of  Sir  Walter’s  home.  Now  we  were 
whirling  southward  again.  It  is  well  to  approach  England  by 
way  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  even  if  one’s  trip  must  be  as  hurried 
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as  was  this.  You  understand  it  better.  Your  judgment  respect¬ 
ing  it  gains  in  poise.  Each  of  these  countries,  moreover,  is 
unique.  You  are  thankful  to  have  missed  none  of  them.  And 
you  realize  what  a  miniature  continent  hy  themselves,  wanting  in 
almost  nothing,  these  mother  islands  of  ours  are. 

Of  our  little  party  of  six,  representing  each  of  us  a  different 
profession  ;  near  personal  friends  ;  on  a  tour  necessarily  brief,  but 
full  of  health,  spirits,  and  oj)enness  of  eyes,  ears,  and  heart ;  bound 
by  no  irksome  itinerary  ;  eschewing  guides  all  that  was  possible, 
and  from  day  to  day,  as  if  we  were  explorers,  determining  our 
course  and  way  of  life  —  of  our  little  party  of  six,  I  say,  all  were 
a  trifle  travel-worn,  it  may  as  well  be  confessed ;  and  four  were 
bound,  putting  many  attractions  aside,  to  sleep  Saturday  night  in 
London.  They  were  not  willing,  however,  to  forego  York  ;  and 
so  they  found  beds  at  Newcastle,  broke  Saturday’s  journey  at 
York,  with  good  margin  of  time  for  looking  through  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Minster,  and  were  safely  quartered  in  the  British  caj)ital  not 
long  after  nightfall. 

But  there  were  two  of  us  who,  notwithstanding  limited  time, 
and  a  certain  wornness  from  unbroken  travel,  were  determined  to 
give  until  the  middle  of  the  following  week  to  the  North  and  East 
of  England.  And  yet  even  these  extra  days  —  most  generous  for 
our  humble  journey  —  required,  for  what  we  had  in  mind,  that  we 
should  make  York  not  later  than  Saturday  night,  while  it  would 
serve  our  purpose  to  reach  it  earlier.  I  take  the  reader  into  my 
confidence  respecting  these  details,  unimportant  by  themselves, 
because  they  have  a  bearing  on  the  suspense,  the  surprise,  the  ex- 
hilerating  pleasure,  and,  I  may  almost  say,  the  revelation  (to  in¬ 
sight  thus  stirred  and  (juickened),  of  the  next  thirty-two  hours. 

VVe  were  whirling  away  fiom  Melrose,  then,  all  of  us,  at  half¬ 
past  five.  And  the  question  (which  our  friends  made  some  game 
of  us  for  entertaining)  was,  Could  we  do  what,  if  planning,  en¬ 
durance,  and  a  little  hazard  could  com[)ass  it,  we  were  bound  to 
do,  namely,  see  a  little  of  the  English  lakes,  and  yet  make  York 
as  intended?  Poring  over  the  compact,  labyrinthine  British 
railways,  by  the  help  of  the  indispensable  Bradshaw’s  time-tables, 
we  thought  we  saw  our  way.  So,  when  the  guard  opened  our 
coach  at  Hawick,  we  let  our  friends  get  out  to  take  the  Newcastle 
train,  thundering  on  behind  us ;  while  we,  taking,  at  Riccarton 
Junction,  the  right  arm  of  the  inverted  Y,  toward  the  west  (as 
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our  friends  were  to  take  the  other  arm  of  it,  towards  the  east) 
flew  on  toward  Carlisle  and  the  Cuml)erland  Mountains. 

There  was,  I  may  as  well  own,  something  a  little  lonely  and 
pathetic  in  this  parting  of  our  ways.  We  recalled  with  relish  tlie 
game  the  beloved  four  had  made  of  us.  We  had,  ourselves,  a 
half  impression  that  we  were  on  a  wild  goose  chase.  But  this 
train  of  thought  had  only  a  few  moments’  play.  For  a  glorious 
thunder-storm  had  been  gathering  among  the  mountains,  and  was 
now  marching  northeasterly  upon  us,  more  rapidly  even  than  our 
North  British  Edinburgh-Carlisle-and-London  express  was  run¬ 
ning  in  the  face  of  it.  We  gazed  at  the  towering  clouds,  at  the 
forked  lightning,  at  the  sheets  of  rain,  at  the  scenery  growing 
more  rugged  every  mile,  and  now  dark  and  now  lighter  with  the 
continually  changing  cloud  and  rain  effects,  while  the  high  speed 
of  our  train  enhanced,  with  its  human  imperturbableness,  the 
grandeur  of  the  spectacle. 

Then,  by  turns,  we  peered  into  Bradshaw,  to  see  if  by  any  pos¬ 
sibility  we  could  arrive  at  the  head  of  the  lakes  that  night,  or  be¬ 
fore  early  coach  time  next  morning.  For  we  were  not  to  make 
Carlisle  until  seven-twenty,  after  which  we  had  thirty-six  miles  to 
cover,  on  different  railroads,  in  a  sparsely  settled  country  without 
frequent  trains,  in  order  to  accomplish  our  j)urpose.  We  hardly 
saw  how  we  could  do  it.  There  was  a  doubtful  point  in  one  of 
the  schedules.  Besides,  if  we  did  it,  and  reached  the  foot  of  the 
lakes  by  nightfall  of  Saturday,  how  about  crossing  the  Island  to 
the  archiepiscopal  city  before  Sunday  ?  Oh !  those  few,  unaccom¬ 
modating  trains  !  Our  little  diversion  for  nothing  !  But  we  con¬ 
soled  ourselves  with  reflecting,  that,  at  any  rate,  we  should  not 
miss  the  thunder  storm  ;  nor  the  knightliness  of  the  engine-driver, 
in  his  scant  cab,  whirling  us  into  the  storm-clouds ;  nor  the  look 
of  the  mountains  of  Cumberland ;  nor  the  quaint  cathedral  and 
town  of  Carlisle — that  stern  fastness  of  the  border,  grasped  by 
Roman,  Dane  and  Norman  in  turn,  its  gates,  much  of  the  time 
of  the  Scottish-English  wars,  grimly  adorned  with  the  heads  of 
captured  chiefs,  English  or  Scottish  as  the  case  might  be  ;  and,  as 
regards  England,  with  Skiddaw  looking  down  for  sentinel,  it  re¬ 
lated  to  the  general  defense  as  Macaulay,  at  the  end  of  his  frag¬ 
ment,  “  The  Armada,”  alluding  to  beacon  fires  of  alarm,  has  de¬ 
scribed  ; 
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“  And  on,  and  on,  without  a  pause 
Untired  they  bounded  still : 

All  night  from  tower  to  tower  they  sprang; 

They  sprang  from  hill  to  hill : 

*  *  * 

“  Till  Belvoir’s  lordly  terraces 
The  sign  to  Lincoln  sent, 

And  Lincoln  sped  the  message  on 
O’  er  the  wide  vale  of  Trent ; 

Till  Sklddaw  saw  the  tire  that  burned 
On  Gaunt’s  embattled  pile, 

And  the  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused 
The  burghers  of  Carlisle.” 

As  we  ran  into  Carlisle,  whatever  knightliness  there  may  have 
been  in  the  engine-driver’s  exploit,  received  ample  recognition. 
The  clouds  broke  away.  Horizontal,  golden  pencils  of  sunlight 
shot  everywhere.  Roofs,  towers  and  hillsides  glowed  beneath 
their  touch.  They  had  even  the  magnanimity  to  throw  them¬ 
selves  in  splendor  on  the  track  of  the  retreating  storm.  But  the 
greater  part  of  this  was  lost  on  men  in  our  plight.  Tliose  bloody 
heads  might  have  been  hanging  on  the  town  gates,  and  the  all- 
redeeming  sunlight  might  have  caused  them  to  break  out  into 
their  own  national  airs,  but  we  sliould  have  given  the  matter  no 
attention.  We  were  desperate.  How  about  making  Keswick  be¬ 
fore  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning  ?  And  how  about  making 
York  Saturday  night,  after  reaching  the  foot  of  the  lakes? 

We  put  these  little  problems  —  inexplicable,  they  seemed  to  us, 
—  to  the  seller  of  tickets.  Did  they  bailie  him?  Certainly,  if 
we  might  be  permitted  the  inference  from  his  half-puzzled,  half- 
amused  look,  these  were  not  common  questions  for  travelers  to 
ask  him  at  that  time  of  a  Friday  evening.  Hut  he  was  in  no  way 
abashed.  He  pa.ssed  over  tickets,  first-class,  third-class,  second- 
class,  making  the  £-s-d  change  on  these  different  scales  of  fares, 
as  if  it  were  all  a  mere  matter  of  decimals,  and  of  a  single  tariff. 
He  answered  everybody’s  iiuiuiries  courteously  and  intelligently. 
And,  in  the  meantime,  he  whisked  through  the  leaves  of  this  time¬ 
table  and  that.  “  Yes,”  he  finally  said,  when  he  had  again  run 
through  the  problem  to  make  sure  that  there  was  no  mistake, 
while  we  were  growing  interested  enough  in  him,  observing 
minutely,  as  we  did,  the  exact  parallel  between  his  self-forgetting 
and  well  mannered  kindness,  and  that  invariably  to  be  found,  un¬ 
der  like  circumstances,  in  venders  of  pasteboard  among  our  own 
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countrymen  —  growing  interested  enougli  in  him,  I  say,  by  reason 
of  the  trans-Atlantic  reminiscences  which  he  awakened,  not  to 
care,  for  the  moment,  so  very  much  if  Keswick  were  out  of  the 
question.  There  is  nothing  like  a  suggestion  of  home  in  a  foreign 
land.  “  Yes.  If  you  will  take  the  train  just  leaving  for  Penrith 
at  seven-fifty,  sleep  there,  and  take  a  third-class  train  thence  west 
to  Keswick  at  five-thirty-live  in  the  morning,  you  can  catch  the 
Lakes’  early  coach;  and,  from  the  foot  of  Windermere  at  night, 
you  can  make  Yoik,  though  it  will  be  a  close  rub,  at  Leeds,  for 
you  to  make  it  before  the  small  hours  o’  Sunday.”  And  down 
came  the  tickets. 

It  was  only  when  we  were  rolling  out  of  Carlisle,  catching  such 
glimpses  of  it  as  tlie  deepening  shadows  would  permit,  that  we 
fully  realized  how  much  our  hearts  had  been  set  on  Saturday’s 
sight  of  the  lakes ;  or,  how  relieved  we  were  to  find  that,  instead 
of  having  to  abandon  our  little  scheme,  as  we  had  supposed,  we 
were  in  a  fair  way  to  accomplish  it ;  or,  how  much  a  traveler’s 
happiness,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  may  at  times  depend  on 
the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  railway  employes.  Reaching  Pen¬ 
rith,  then,  after  a  half-hour’s  ride,  we  found  our  way  in  high 
spirits  to  our  hotel ;  made  a  supper  of  such  lamb,  fattened  on  the 
Cumberland  hillsides,  as  we  had  never  before  tasted;  and  were 
soon  sleeping  famously,  hearing  nothing  until  daybreak,  except 
—  what  seemed  a  ravishing  dream  —  the  midnight  melody  of  an 
uncommonly  sweet  chime  from  some  tower,  the  name  of  which 
we  failed  to  ascertain. 

At  five-thirty-five  the  next  morning  we  were  at  the  station. 
Had  we  breakfasted?  No.  It  would  better  fall  in  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  day  (not  to  speak  of  its  being  necessary)  to  do 
that  in  Southey’s  town.  Rut  even  our  early  exodus  did  not  i)re- 
vent  our  pausing  to  note  the  massive  and  venerable  ruins  of  Pen¬ 
rith  Castle — sometime  the  residence  of  Richard  IIL,  the  bloody 
Gloucester  of  the  play,  and  of  the  bloodier  history  —  standing 
there  and  looking  at  you  as  you  hurry  along  the  road  to  the  sta¬ 
tion.  It  is  these  contrasts,  these  unspeakable  anachronisms, 
like  this  deserted  pile  of  red  sand-stone  at  Penrith,  massive  as 
Kenilworth,  and  less  gone  to  pieces,  rising  by  the  very  roadside 
that  leads  you  to  a  smart,  u[)start  station,  whence  you  may  fly  to 
the  end  of  the  realm  sooner,  almost,  than  the  ancient  master  of  the 
castle  could  have  crossed  his  remoter  county  boundries  by  fleetest 
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horse  —  it  is  these  contrasts,  these  anachronisms,  that  start  within 
you  the  indescribable  and  inexpressible  sensations  everywhere  in 
the  Old  World. 

Our  eighteen  miles  westward  to  Keswick  lay  among  the  hills 
and  mountain  slopes  of  the  northern  part  of  tlie  Lake  region.  The 
clouds  liung  heavily  over  them.  There  was  nowand  then  a  dash 
of  rain.  There  was  much  mist.  This,  we  thought,  boded  ill  for 
our  day’s  pleasuring.  Could  we  have  known  the  sequel,  we  should 
have  counted  it  good  fortune,  rather.  For  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  mountains,  for  reasons  which  I  have  never  seen  ex¬ 
plained,  are  very  much  subject  to  rains,  mists,  and  snows  (in  so 
far  as  they  know  anything  about  snow  in  (Ireat  Britain),  the 
entire  economy  of  which  is  full  of  variableness  and  caprice,  the 
cloud  and  sky  effects  thus  continually  changing,  and  constituting 
one  element  in  the  fascination  of  the  region.  To  this  characteris¬ 
tic  we  were  thus  treated  at  the  outset  of  the  day,  and  to  have 
missed  it  would  have  been  a  deprivation. 

There  were,  on  our  workingmen’s  train,  as  we  should  call  it  in 
America,  (“  Goods  and  Passenger  Train  ;  time  not  guaranteed,” 
ran  the  time-table),  plain  men,  laden  with  various  wares,  on  their 
way  to  Keswick.  For  it  was  the  morning  of  a  market  day  at  that 
town,  and  we  should  see  the  country  people.  Gne  of  these  men, 
I  remember,  journeying  from  some  town  in  the  North,  had,  like 
us,  spent  the  night  at  Penrith ;  and  now,  with  a  heavy  basket  of 
crockery-ware,  manufactured  in  his  neighborhood,  was  bringing 
his  little  venture  to  the  sale.  He,  being  thus  a  man  of  travel,  en¬ 
lightened  us  variously  with  regard  to  the  grazing,  the  crops,  the 
state  of  the  markets,  the  ways  of  the  county,  and  particularly 
about  the  grave  (pity  we  had  not  seen  it !)  at  Penrith,  fifteen  feet 
long,  of  the  “  Cumberland  Giant.”  “When  did  he  live?” 
“About  that  I  could  not  rightly  say,  sir”  Here,  obviously,  was 
the  kind  of  tenq)er  to  have  rallied  on  the  side  of  Goliath,  or  to 
have  run  awa}^  from  him,  if  of  the  opposite  camp ;  a  curious 
talkative,  res[)ectful  man,  not  without  su|)erstitions. 

Arriving  at  Keswick  an  hour  or  more  before  the  coach  for 
Ambleside  would  start,  we  ordered  breakfast,  and,  while  it  was 
preparing,  took  a  short  stroll  through  the  town.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  clouds,  the  touches  of  mist,  the  sense  of  inshutting  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  glimpses  of  the  little  Lake  of  Derwentwater,  as  if 
here  were  the  port  and  customs-place  of  a  miniature  mountain 
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sea;  but,  wliatever  the  re.ason,  Keswick  always  stays  in  my 
memory,  with  its  hotels,  its  travelers,  its  morning  bustle,  its  wares 
displayed  in  the  open  space  by  the  ancient  Market  House,  as 
a  place  the  oddest,  weirdest,  most  of  to-day,  and  yet  of  a  far-off 
yesterday,  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Allowance  must  indeed  be  made  for  the  changes  which  a  half 
century  has  wrought  since  Southey’s  death — some  of  them 
favorable,  but  more  of  them  unfavorable,  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  place  in  its  bearing  on  imaginative  iidluence  —  but,  in  any 
light,  it  is  dillicult  to  see  how  any  one  but  Southey,  of  like  leai  n- 
ing  and  ability,  spending  the  better  part  of  two  score  years  here 
as  a  man  of  letters,  could  have  left  so  little  that  was  lasting  in 
literature  as  did  he. 

And  why  was  it?  Was  not  the  fatal  reason  that  very  method, 
which  every  wiiter  uj)on  him  notes  —  which  Carlyle  ingeniously 
supposes  was  Southey’s  device  to  keep  the  cerebral  machinery 
from  breaking  down  sooner  than  it  did — a  method  of  incessant, 
tabulated  application,  which  left  no  place  for  genuine  contact 
with  life,  for  mental  struggle,  for  mental  s{)ontaneity  ?  Oh  I  to 
have  had  this  trait,  and  (’oleridge’s  irresolute,  unmethodical  ways, 
combined,  and  then  divided  between  the  two  men  I  And  oh! 
that  Hawthorne,  whom  Derwentwater  pleased  so  well,  and  who 
has  left  us  the  naive  account  of  his  jirowling,  with  the  gardener, 
around  the  closed  Oreta  Hall  of  Southey’s,  long  after  the  [loet’s 
death  —  oh  !  that  Hawthoine,  if  Salem  and  (’oncord  could  have 
spared  him,  might  have  had  Southey's  chance  at  Keswick  I 

We  stepped  into  a  shop,  the  windows  of  which  displayed  a  va¬ 
riety  of  biic-a-brac  which  we  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes  was  to 
be  found  in  so  secluded  a  village.  We  found  that  the  windows 
only  began  to  tell  the  story.  The  large  room  was  filled  —  cases 
on  the  walls,  and  tables  and  counters  covering  the  floor  —  with  a 
wide  range  of  curicms  and  interesting  articles.  “  Why  all  this 
here  ?”  one  of  us  asked  the  pro[)rietor,  while  we  bought  some 
pretty  souvenirs.  “  Because  of  the  tourists,”  was  the  answer ; 
“we  keep  here  some  articles  diflicult  to  be  found  even  in  Lon¬ 
don,” —  and  we  did  not  doubt  it. 

We  were  both  particularly  pleased  with  the  little  scene  at  the 
Market  House.  To  begin  with,  there  was  at  one  end  of  that 
ancient  structure,  which  reminds  one  of  the  old  State  House  in  our 
American  Boston,  what  we  at  first  took  to  be  a  clock  that  had  lost 
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its  niimite  hand ;  but  what  further  sauuteriugs  through  Fhigland 
made  more  familiar,  a  clock  going  regularly  and  steadily,  but 
with  an  hour  hand  only.  Hardly  the  thing  to  start  a  horse-race 
by,  but  our  Ambleside  coach  was  not  run  on  just  the  horse-race 
plan.  In  the  open  space,  a  small  vacant  scpiare,  near  the 
Market  House,  fearless  of  the  threatening  clouds,  were  arrayed 
all  manner  of  articles  of  sale.  Our  friend  who  had  made  so  much 
of  the  “Cumberland  Giant,”  had  his  crockery  well  disi)layed 
(with  what  trepidation  had  he  gathered  it  up  and  fled,  were  the 
“Giant”  coming  up  the  street!)  ;  here  was  a  brace  of  chickens; 
here  a  sheep ;  here  a  bushel  of  gooseberries  (confound  them  not 
with  the  less  })alatable  American  fruit  of  the  same  name)  ;  here  a 
little  display  of  dry  goods  ;  here  some  humble  jewelry  ;  and,  going 
in  and  out  among  them,  the  sturdy  country  folk,  making  their 
prudent  bargains  —  where  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Americans  (for  the 
on-lookers  were  international),  might  learn  lessons  of  thrift,  of 
foresight,  and  of  generous  courtesy  at  the  same  time. 

Breakfast  being  done,  ami  the  coach  ready,  up  we  climbed  to 
the  roof,  my  friend  taking  the  precaution  to  secure  a  seat  near 
the  driver,  from  whom,  by  his  skill  in  examining  witnesses,  he 
was  able  to  extract  sundry  items  of  information  along  the  journey, 
not  only  for  his  own  and  my  benelit,  but  for  that  of  the  entire 
roof. 

Up  then  did  we  wind,  out  of  the  Vale  of  Derwentwater,  until 
we  looked  down  on  what,  but  for  the  mists,  broken  in  upon  by 
one  or  two  slight  showers,  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  stretch 
of  scenery.  As  it  was,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate  — and 
there  were  rifts  in  the  partial  veil  about  us  —  the  landscape  was 
one  long  to  remember  ;  while,  in  point  of  cloud  and  rain  effects, 
it  was  superlative.  The  town  being  on  the  northern  shore  of  its 
tiny  sea,  our  road  wound  east  to  clear  that,  and  then  southeast, 
U{)  and  up  out  of  the  Vale,  with  Skiddaw'  (altitude  3,058  feet) 
back  of  us  to  the  northwest,  with  Helvellyn  (3,118  feet)  before 
us  to  the  southeast,  with  Derwentwater  presently  at  our  right, 
and  then  behind  us  backed  by  Skiddaw  ;  while  on  either  side  were 
lesser  heights,  interspersed  with  bits  of  water  or  stretches  of  water¬ 
ways,  every  spot  of  earth  green,  and  a  moist  freshness  and  frag¬ 
rance  everywhere. 

This  road  —  making  its  way  for  seventeen  miles  southeasterly 
to  Ambleside,  at  the  head  of  Windermere,  where  we  were  to  take 
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a  steamer  —  after  ascending,  in  the  main,  for  a  third  of  the  dis¬ 
tance,  skirts  the  eastern  shore  of  Tliirlmere,  a  lake  (or  rather  two 
lakes,  with  a  narrow  strait  between  them)  some  three  miles  long, 
not  above  a  third  of  a  mile  wide  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  lying 
between  mountains  from  nineteen  to  twenty-seven  hundred  feet 
high  —  alllament  of  silver,  set  in  emerald,  and  sparkling  and 
glistening  now  under  the  dissolving  clouds  and  brightening  skies. 

Passing  Tliirlmere,  and  continuing  up  the  valley  of  its  little 
tributary,  we  came  in  a  few  moments  to  Wythburn,  a  miniature 
hamlet,  the  half-way  house  of  our  coaching,  where  the  Briton  must 
have  his  ale,  and  where  a  part  of  our  com[)any  visited  —  just 
across  the  way,  at  Ilelvellyn’s  very  foot,  getting  the  key  from  the 
inn  —  what  a  discriminating  passenger  assured  us  was  “the  small¬ 
est  church  in  England,  only  there  were  a  number  of  other  small¬ 
est  churches.”  I  could  have  cried,  and  res[)ected  myself  while 
doing  so,  as  I  stood  within  it.  I  made  no  estimate  of  its  dimen¬ 
sions  at  the  time,  but  I  should  say,  from  memory,  that  it  might  be 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  twenty-live  feet  long,  in  its  original  form, 
but,  by  an  enlargement  toward  the  west,  forty  feet.  The  com¬ 
munion  table,  as  ever,  was  in  the  east.  All  the  appointments  of 
a  chancel  were  about  it,  fresh,  bright,  but  so  tiny  !  The  scrupu¬ 
lous  neatness,  the  Sunday  stillness,  the  touch  of  anticiuity,  the 
sturdy  saintliness,  the  utter  modesty  and  lowly  simj)licity  of  the 
place,  were  sim{)ly  moving.  And,  as  we  rode  on,  while  my  friend 
practised  a  little  with  the  coach-driver’s  hoi  n,  and  awoke  some  of 
the  mountain  echoes,  (working  off  his  pathos,  for  aught  I  know, 
by  that  pastoral  device,)  we  were  told  of  the  good  minister  of  the 
little  church,  who  cared  for  the  sanctuary  mainly  himself;  whom 
everybody  loved ;  and  who,  (so  [)rimitive  was  the  life  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,)  finding  the  bell-rope  gone  one  Sunday  morning  in  sum¬ 
mer,  sent  some  one  up  outside  to  the  diminutive  belfry  to  ring  the 
bell  by  hand  —  while  the  sequel  proved  that  some  worthy  farmer, 
having  borrowed  the  rope  to  bind  on  a  load  of  hay,  had,  by  an 
honest  inadvertence,  forgotten  to  replace  it.  Of  a  former  minis¬ 
ter  of  this  little  church  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not  —  perhai)s  of  him  to 
whom  such  a  tale  as  the  above  belongs — that  Wordsworth 
(“  Churchyard  among  the  Mountains  ”  =  (irasmere  Churchyard?) 
speaks,  as 

In  .a  dependent  Chapelry,  that  lies 

Itehind  yon  Idll,  a  poor  and  ru^^ed  wild. 
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Which  in  his  soul  he  lovingly  embraced, — 

And  having  once  espoused,  would  never  quit. 

***■»*«** 

Proof 

Against  all  trials;  Industry  severe 
And  constant  as  the  motion  of  the  day  ; 

Stern  self-denial  round  him  spread  with  shade 
That  might  be  deemed  forbidding,  did  not  there 
All  generous  feelings  flourish  and  rejoice; 

Forbearance,  charity  in  deed  and  thought. 

And  resolution  competent  to  take 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  simplicity 

All  that  her  holy  customs  recommend. 

And  the  best  ages  of  the  world  prescribe. 

*  *  3«l  «  «  »  * 

Him,  the  Wonderful, 

Our  simple  Shepherds,  speaking  from  the  heart. 

Deservedly  have  styled. 

But  now,  skirtitig  the  foot  of  Ilelvellyn,  and  coming  to  the 
liighest  point  of  our  road,  we  emerged  — at  a  pass  called  Dunmail 
Raise  —  from  Cumberland  into  Westmorland,  and  began  to  de¬ 
scend  into  the  Vale  of  Crasmere.  The  “  Raise  ’’proper  is  a  primi¬ 
tive  cairn,  marking  with  its  rough  stones  the  spot  where  it  is 
supposed  that  Dunmail  of  Cumberland  was  overthrown  by  Ed¬ 
mund  of  England  in  the  year  945.  Ah  !  in  what  fires,  through  a 
thousand  years,  were  the  heterogeneous  elements  that  have  made 
our  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  speecli,  and  hopes,  welded  slowly  to¬ 
gether  ! 

From  the  Raise  one  must  not  fail  to  look  back  on  the  Vale  of 
Thirlmere,  presently,  alas !  to  be  partially  submerged  by  damming 
the  stream  below  the  Mere,  and  raising  its  level  some  fifty  feet ; 
when,  by  tunneling  under  the  Raise,  its  waters  are,  in  part,  to  be 
conveyed,  to  increase  the  water-supply  of  Manchester,  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  southeast.  It  was  stated,  as  this  almost 
sacrilege  was  being  discussed  on  the  coach  roof,  that,  when  a 
Parliamentary  committee  was  investigating  the  advisability  of 
permitting  Manchester  to  raise  the  level  of  Thirlmere,  a  certain 
coach-driver,  being  pl.aced  on  the  stand  to  testify  concerning  the 
effect  tlie  cliange  would  have  on  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  of 
the  Vale,  swore  that,  though  he  had  driven  through  it  for 
many  years,  he  had  never  been  able  to  perceive  the  least  beauty 
in  it  —  a  tale  the  grim  humor  of  which  can  only  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  on  the  spot. 
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After  the  first  two  or  three  miles  out  of  Keswick,  the  clouds  had 
been  undergoing  a  process  of  thinning,  or  being  shaved,  as  it 
were,  away.  At  Tliirlinere  they  were  brightly  translucent.  At 
Wythburn  they  glowed.  As  we  descended  from  Dunmail  Raise 
nearly  south  into  the  Vale  of  Giasmere,  they  gathered  themselves 
together,  like  fragments  of  a  depleted  army,  and  began  to  tloat 
silently  away.  It  was,  thus,  under  bright  sunlight,  broken  by 
glorious  cloud  shadows,  that  we  first  saw  that  amphitheatre, 
mountain-girt,  lake-embosoming,  with  St.  Oswald’s  Church  at  its 
centre,  amidst  which  so  much  that  has  affected  the  thought  and 
spirit  of  our  century  had  its  beginning.  Oh!  wonderful  hour, 
that  showed  us  all  this,  in  such  a  marvelous  setting  of  sky  and 
cloud,  and  brought  us  rapidly,  with  singing  hearts  into  Grasmere 
village. 

My  friend  had  ceased  toying  with  the  mountain  horn.  The 
impulse  on  us  both  to  be  off  the  coach  roof  and  on  our  feet  was 
almost  irresistible.  To  our  surprise  and  delight  we  found  that  it 
might  be  indulged.  For,  on  inquiry,  we  learned  that  there  would 
be  time  before  the  afternoon  steamer  would  leave  Ambleside,  at 
the  head  of  Windermere,  for  us  to  make  the  remaining  four  miles 
to  that  place  on  foot.  We  alighted ;  sent  on  our  slight  luggage 
by  the  driver;  and,  in  order  to  gain  time  in  the  open  air,  having 
provided  ourselves  with  a  simple  luncheon  which  we  might  eat 
without  ceremony  at  some  lovely  spot  on  the  way,  we  sallied 
forth,  as  if,  for  the  hour,  the  heart  of  all  the  poets  were  in  us. 


UNI  VE  ns  ITT  EXTENSION. 

THE  MOVEMENT  IN  AMERICA. 

M.  «.  BKL'MBAU(in, 

Of  the  Seminary  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching. 

II. 

English  University  Extension  Movement  is  twenty  years 
old.  The  American  movement,  .as  an  organized  system,  is 
three  years  old.  The  English  movement  is  fixed  about  three  cen¬ 
ters  ;  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London.  The  American  movement 
is  spreading  from  ocean  to  ocean ;  the  majority  of  tlie  states  hav¬ 
ing  already  distinct  centers  for  the  .advancement  of  the  work. 
England  has  80,000  students.  America  has  about  00,000.  Why 
this  phenomenal  growth  ? 
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Why  has  America,  in  less  than  three  years,  achieved  what  Eng¬ 
land  has  attained  at  almost  a  generation’s  toil  and  effort  ?  Shall 
we  say  it  indicates  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  peo¬ 
ples  ?  Is  it  Conservative  England  versus  Aggressive  America? 
Let  us  pause  before  we  answer.  The  movement  in  England  did 
not  “  burst  full  blossomed  ”  on  the  stem  of  English  education,  and 
as  such  challenge  the  favor  and  adoption  of  Conservatism.  It 
grew  as  the  system  of  education  for  the  masses  grew.  It  de¬ 
veloped  iis  rapidly  as  other  great  reform  movements  for  the  people 
and  no  faster.  It  was  not  a  discovery,  but  a  recognized  and  fos¬ 
tered  necessity.  In  America,  with  our  customary  rush  and  highly 
exciting  activities  along  a  multitude  of  lines  we  have  not  carefully 
scrutinized  the  variously  changing  educational  activities  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  past  half-century.  Every  educational  problem  ia 
still  in  an  unsolved  condition.  Interest  is  divided  and  study  ia 
not  concentrated  upon  any  specific  element. 

The  cautious,  critical,  and  conservative  Englishman  saw  the  ex¬ 
tension  conditions  grow  from  year  to  year  and  was  prompt  to  fix 
in  its  proper  place  the  system  as  soon  as  its  completed  evolution 
was  made.  The  American  school-men,  on  the  other  hand,  gave 
but  little  study  to  the  problems  underlying  such  a  system  until 
their  English  brethren  enabled  them  to  see  that  America,  un¬ 
known  and  unattended,  had  developed  every  condition  for  the 
rapid  and  general  introduction  of  the  system. 

Just  as  there,  so  here  limitations  at  the  Universities  ;  partially 
educated  laboring  classes,  hungering  for  intellectual  food  within 
reach,  the  universalizing  of  popular  education ;  the  increasingly 
smaller  ratio  of  people  attending  our  higher  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  and  hence  the  constantly  widening  gap  between  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  the  people  ;  the  newly  developed  economic,  social, 
and  political  conditions,  all  combined,  have  prepared  this  country 
for  the  rapid  and  general  expansion  of  university  thought  and 
university  spirit  among  the  masses.  This  it  seems  to  me  is  the 
rational  explanation  of  the  movement’s  sudden  and  successful  in¬ 
troduction  in  America. 

At  the  National  Superintendents’  Convention,  at  Boston,  Feb. 
22, 1893,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  made  the  statement  that 
reform  in  any  system  of  education  must  begin  at  the  top  or  at  the 
bottom.  In  a  monocracy  an  arbitrary  adjustment  from  the  uni¬ 
versity  downward  is  usually  and  naturally  sought.  In  a  nation  like 
ours,  where  the  authority  rests,  not  at  a  governmental  centre,  but 
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locally  with  the  people,  reform  cannot  be  arbitrarily  enforced  from 
any  point.  But  the  universities  and  colleges,  from  tlieir  com¬ 
manding  position  for  educational  insight,  may  and  should  become 
the  sources  of  wise  agitation  and  judicious  discussion  of  educa¬ 
tional  reforms. 

University  Extension  is,  par  exeellenn.,  the  movement  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  desideratum.  It  is  the  hist  and  only  practical  means 
for  enabling  the  leaders  in  educational  thought  to  reach  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  phases  of  our  educational  development ;  and,  what 
is  more  vital  still,  to  reach  the  great  masses  of  citizens  themselves, 
and  to  present  to  them  both  directly,  by  means  of  discussions,  and 
indirectly,  by  imparting  to  them  fuller  knowledge  and  higher 
culture,  the  conditions  essential  to  their  own  intellectual  advance, 
ment  and  to  their  own  recognition  and  agitation  of  such  reforms 
in  our  system  of  education  as  the  highest  wisdom  of  the  best 
leaders  may  suggest. 

The  mission  of  university  extension  is,  therefore,  twofold,  — 
educational  and  reformative.  Educationally,  as  Mr.  Moulton 
has  wisely  said,  “  the  object  of  university  extension  is  to  make 
education  a  serious  business  of  life.  It  distributes  a  com})lete 
educational  ideal  through  the  leisure  time  of  a  whole  life,”  and 
aims  to  make  every  citizen  regard  education  one  of  his  permanent 
interests.  In  a  country  like  ours,  in  which  these  same  citizens 
determine  absolutely  what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be  the  recog¬ 
nized  educational  activities  the  significance  of  the  movement  is 
api)arent  to  every  candid  mind. 

As  a  reform  measure,  the  movement  as  already  indicated,  urges 
upon  each  citizen  that  it  is  just  as  much  his  interest  that  his 
neighbors  shall  be  educated  as  that  he  himself  should  be  educated. 
Doctor  James,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
American  Society  at  Philadelphia,  says,  “  No  opportunity  has  ever 
been  afforded  in  all  history  for  preaching  a  sound  educational 
doctrine  to  the  masses,  whether  rich  or  poor,  as  the  university 
extension  movement  has  brought  us.”  In  England  the  results  of 
this  feature  of  the  work  have  been  already  made  manifest  in  a 
number  of  distinct  educational  reforms.*  In  this  country  the  same 
influences  are  producing  similar  results,  an  account  of  which  will 
more  properly  appear  in  a  subsequent  article. 

Aside  from  a  few  individual  and  unorganized  lecture  courses, 
the  initial  steps  for  the  successful  introduction  of  university  ex- 

*  Edccatiok,  March,  ’fl3,  pp.  425  7. 
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tension  in  America  were  taken  February,  1890,  in  Philadelphia. 
At  a  meeting  over  which  Provost  Pepper  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  presided,  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  society  for 
the  promotion  of  university  extension  work.  The  secretary  of 
this  society,  Mr.  George  Henderson,  was  sent  to  England  to  study 
the  movement  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  Mr.  Richard  Moulton,  the 
most  successful  university  extension  organizer  and  lecturer.  The 
mission  was  successful.  The  report  of  Mr.  Henderson  and  the 
immediate  and  wide-spread  support  of  the  movement  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  national  society  —  the  American  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching — with  headciuarters  at  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Mr.  Moulton  was  engaged  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures 
and  to  assist  in  organizing  local  centers  in  America  during  the 
winter  of  1890-1. 

The  success  of  this  society  was  phenomenal.  Its  literature  was 
sought  for  in  every  state.  Its  lectures  were  in  constant  and  in¬ 
creasing  demand.  Its  ability  to  direct  and  to  organize  the  work 
on  a  sound  pedagogical  basis  was  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Its  in- 
lluence  for  educational  reform  was  wide-spread  and  permanent. 
Great  credit  for  the  success  of  this  movement  is  due  to  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Edmund  J.  James  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Economy,  whose  extensive  knowledge  of  educational  men 
and  methods,  whose  thorough  training  and  marvelous  capacity 
for  educational  work,  and  whose  matchless  organizing  abilities 
strengthened  and  broadened  the  work  in  every  direction.  “  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  every  successful  university  extension 
experiment  in  this  country  owes  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  this 
society,”  and,  through  it,  to  Doctor  James.* 

The  American  society  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  is  guarantee  of  the  perinanancy  of  this  valuable  work.  It 
has  published  an  extensive  line  of  excellent  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  issues  regularly  a  magazine,  University  Extension.,  de¬ 
voted  to  all  phases  of  educational  progress,  especially  to  the 
movement  whose  name  it  bears.  It  has  organized  a  national 
conference  of  workers  in  university  extension  to  discuss  subjects 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  movement.  This  conference 
has  twice  met  in  Philadelphia,  December  ’  91,  and  December  ’  92. 
The  published  proceedings  of  these  meetings  form  not  only,  as 
Mr.  Sadler  wisely  said,  “the  high-water  mark  of  extension  litera¬ 
ture,”  but  also  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  current 

*  Bevieto  of  Bevietr$,  Jauuary,  ’  93,  p.  702. 
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and  advanced  educational  thought.  Men  from  every  part  of  tlie 
country  attended  and  took  part  in  these  proceedings.  Among 
these  may  be  named  Provost  Pepper,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Bishop 
Vincent,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Macintosh,  President  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
Mr.  Melville  De\vey»  Bishop  Leighton  of  Delaware,  and  about 
twenty-five  college  presidents,  and  several  hundred  professors 
and  friends  of  higher  education,  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  society  has  also  organized  the  University  Extension  Semin¬ 
ary  for  the  training  of  extension  lecturers.  There  are  many  ex¬ 
cellent  teachers  in  high  schools  and  colleges  who  could  find  here 
advanced  opportunities  for  a  complete  study  of  the  German,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  systems  of  education,  of  the  latest  and  best 
phases  of  pedagogy  and  psychology,  and  of  the  details  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  university  extension  work.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  semin¬ 
ary  of  equal  value  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  instructors  in¬ 
clude  such  men  as  President  James,  Staff-Lecturers  Devine  and 
Rolfe,  Doctors  Patton  and  Fullerton,  President  Sharpless,  Presi¬ 
dent  Defiarmo,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Rev. 
Hudson  W.  Shaw,  and  other  competent  and  skillful  men. 

Finally,  the  society  has  conducted,  under  its  auspices,  the 
largest  number  of  lecture  courses  yet  given  in  America.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  growth. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  LECTURE  (’OURSES. 

'90-1  '91-2  ’92-3 1 

Number  Courses,*  43  120 

Number  in  Atteudanee,  10.000  *  25,000 

This  American  Society,  in  its  report  just  published,  proposes  to 
continue  the  above  features  and,  for  next  year,  to  make  a  definite 
advance  in  the  line  of  sequence  of  courses.  This  makes  neces¬ 
sary  the  establishment  of  an  increased  number  of  staff  lecture¬ 
ships  in  order  to  provide  the  local  centers  with  courses  in 
sequence.  Already  the  society  has  selected  some  of  these  men, 
and  by  the  opening  of  the  season  ’  93-4,  the  systematic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  definite  order  of  subjects  will  be  possible.  It  has  also 
arranged  for  a  summer  meeting  in  July,  ’93,  at  Philadelphia. 
This  summer  meeting  will  bring  to  an  important  center  those  now 
enlisted  in  the  work  as  lecturers,  secretaries  of  centers,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  local  centers,  together  with  all  others  who  may  desire  to 

•  A  course  comprises  six  or  more  weekly  lectures  in  sequence. 

fTbe  season  is  only  partly  completed.  The  year  will  show  substantial  gains. 
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join  in  the  work.  The  Oxford  summer  meeting  has  outgrown 
the  capacity  of  the  old  university  town,  and  the  outlook  for  this 
meeting  is  equally  promising. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  organization  of  the  American 
society,  the  state  of  New  York  took  official  action  in  preparing 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  university  extension  as  a  special 
department  of  the  university  of  the  state.  May  1,  ’  91,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  passed  a  law  appropriating  $10,000  for  the  extension  of 
university  teaching.  Mr.  Melville  Dewey,  secretary  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  has  done  much  to  popularize  and  extend  the  work  in 
New  York.  In  ’  91-2,  centers  were  formed  in  eleven  cities.  In 
’92-93,  many  more  have  been  added.  This  is  a  distinct  state 
movement,  and  as  such  is  worthy  of  more  careful  study  later  on. 

During  ’91-2,  Brown  University,  under  the  direction  of  Profes¬ 
sor  W.  H.  Munroe,  organized  thirty-live  courses  of  twelve  lec¬ 
tures  each,  and  the  work  this  year  is  largely  increased.  This 
movement  is  technical.  It  aims  to  collect  a  class  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  students  of  about  equal  ability  and  to  direct  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  best  class  work  in  the  university  is  done. 

These  three  organizations  are  ty[)es  of  all  the  organizations  as 
yet  perfected.  The  movement  has  been  organized  largely  on  the 
model  of  the  American  Society,  in  almost  every  state.  Among 
the  most  flourishing  societies  are  those  of  Maine,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
University  of  Chicago,  Louisville,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Kansas,  Iowa,  California,  and  Toronto,  Canada. 

When  one  recalls  that  the  movement  is  a  growth  of  scarcely 
more  than  two  years  ;  that  it  has  attracted  to  itself  most  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  educational  institutions  of  the  country,  and  many  of  the  ablest 
exponents  of  higher  education  ;  that  it  has  gathered  to  itself  for 
higher  study  almost  as  many  students  as  now  attend  our  colleges 
and  universities ;  that  it  has  found  from  every  class  of  society 
favor  and  support;  that  its  outlook  is  increasingly  encouraging; 
and  that  its  work  is  being  seriously  considered  for  recognition 
by  many  of  our  leading  institutions  of  learning,  it  is  fair  to  reaffirm 
in  the  light  of  experience  the  prophesy  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  that 
“it  is  evident  that  this  enterprise  is  one  of  the  most  important 
undertaken  in  our  century,  since  the  establishment  of  the  com¬ 
mon  public  school,”*  and  again,  by  the  same  distinguished  leader, 
“university  extension  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  movements  of  our  time.” 

•  Proceedings  of  first  National  Conference,  at  Philadelphia,  p.  17. 
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VI. 

Blair  was  aware  of  this  objection,  and  has  answered  it:  “Re- 
fore  I  conclude  this  lecture,  there  is  one  observation  which 
I  choose  to  make  at  this  time  ;  I  shall  make  it  once  for  all,  and  hope 
it  will  be  afterwards  remembered.  It  is  with  respect  to  the 
instances  of  faults,  or  rather  blemishes  and  imperfections,  which, 
as  I  have  done  in  this  lecture,  I  shall  hereafter  continue  to  take, 
when  I  can,  from  writers  of  reputation.  I  have  not  the  least 
intention  thereby  to  disparage  their  character  in  general.  I  shall 
have  other  occasions  of  doing  equal  justice  to  their  beauties.  Rut 
it  is  no  reflection  on  any  human  jierformance  that  it  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect.  The  task  would  be  much  easier  for  me  to  collect 
instances  of  faults  from  bad  writers.  Rut  they  would  draw  no 
attention  when  quoted  from  books  which  nobody  reads.  And  I 
conceive  that  the  method  which  I  follow  will  contribute  more  to 
make  the  best  authors  be  read  with  pleasure,  when  one  pioperly 
distinguishes  their  beauties  from  their  faults,  and  is  led  to  imitate 
and  admire  only  what  is  worthy  of  imitation  and  admiration.” 
This  goes  straight  to  fundamentals.  Does  any  one  maintain  that 
we  are  to  estimate  all  authors  alike,  that  Shakespeare  and  Dekker, 
Milton  and  Glover,  Shelley  and  Eliza  Cook,  are  to  be  equally 
admired,  or  that  any  author,  even  the  greatest,  is  always  equally 
admirable  ?  If  not,  to  class  one  author  as  superior  to  another,  or 
to  class  one  portion  of  any  author’s  work  as  superior  to  another,  is 
the  outcome  of  comparison  and  contrast,  which  are  intellectual 
processes  ;  and  the  result  will  be  all  the  better  if  these  processes 
are  conducted  on  ascertained  principles.  What  is  aimed  at  then 
in  the  criticism  of  literary  extracts  is  the  development  of  an 
appreciation  of  the  highest  excellences,  the  development  of  a  taste 
that  will  unconsciously  select  and  enjoy  the  supremely  good  in 
literature.  Such  work,  indeed,  is  essential  to  real  appreciation  of 
and  real  success  in  literature  ;  few  reject  so  fastidiously  and  few 
find  such  exalted  pleasure  in  literature  as  Matthew  Arnold,  while 
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any  great  writer  illustrates  how  much  is  gained  by  careful  analysis 
of  masterpieces.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  admit  that  the  selected 
passages  themselves  are  sacrificed  in  order  to  obtain  this  apprecia¬ 
tion  ;  the  intellectual  attitude  towards  tliem  is  abandoned  when 
its  purpose  is  served,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  student 
should  not,  there  is  indeed  all  the  more  reason  why  he  should, 
return  to  them  with  increased  sensibility  to  their  beauties. 

Blair’s  remarks  on  order  of  words  are  somewhat  disjointed. 
In  one  lecture  he  selects  as  the  ruling  principles  of  order,  first,  a 
natural  desire  to  place  in  the  front  of  the  sentence  what  most 
strikes  the  imagination  of  the  speaker.  Secondly,  consideration 
of  harmony,  perspicuit}',  etc.,  and  compares  the  order  educed  from 
such  principles  with  the  ordinary  English  structure  :  in  another, 
he  recommends  that  circumstances  should  be  despatched  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  should  not  be  crowded  together ;  in  another,  that 
the  words  or  members  most  nearly  related  should  be  placed  as 
near  to  each  other  as  possible  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  overlooked 
the  significance  of  Kame’s  observation  on  the  subject.  Nor  does 
he  seem  to  have  realized  the  value  of  Kame’s  remarks  on  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  eniifiiasis  in  the  sentence  ;  at  least  he  professes  him¬ 
self  unable  to  say  what  is  the  important  place  in  a  sentence. 
Number  of  words  is  treated  in  the  same  sporadic  manner;  here 
and  there  one  finds  reference  made  to  the  bearing  of  brevity  on 
sublimity,  strength,  precision,  but  there  is  no  such  formal  treat¬ 
ment  as  Campbell  offers.  Some  of  these  scattered  remarks  are 
open  to  objection.  For  examj)le,  it  is  not  always  true  that  strength 
is  secured  by  avoiding  differences.  Among  other  examples  of  the 
stiong  effect  that  may  be  produced  by  repetition.  Dr.  Bain  quotes 
these  :  — 

“  IIow  art  thou  sunk,  withdrawn,  covered,  drunk  up. 

By  thirsty  nothing.” 

”  What  though  the  radiance  which  w’as  once  so  bright 
Be  now  forever  taken  from  ray  sight; 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendor  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower.” 

Figures  of  speech  are  freely  treated.  Having  defined  a  figure 
of  speech  as  “  a  deviation  from  what  may  be  reckoned  the  most 
simple  form  of  speech,”  Blair  next  proceeds  to  classify  these 
deviations  as  Figures  of  Imagination  and  Figures  of  Passion.  He 
does  not  insist  on  this  division,  and  indeed  it  is  not  very  service¬ 
able.  Not  only  is  imagination  an  ill-defined  term,  but  the  group- 
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VI. 

Blair  was  aware  of  tliis  objection,  and  has  answered  it:  “Be¬ 
fore  I  conclude  tliis  lecture,  there  is  one  observation  which 
I  choose  to  make  at  this  time  ;  I  shall  make  it  once  for  all,  and  hope 
it  will  be  afterwards  remembered.  It  is  with  respect  to  the 
instances  of  faults,  or  rather  blemishes  and  imperfections,  which, 
as  I  have  done  in  this  lecture,  I  shall  hereafter  continue  to  take, 
when  I  can,  from  writers  of  reputation.  I  have  not  the  least 
intention  thereby  to  disparage  their  character  in  general.  I  shall 
have  other  occasions  of  doing  equal  justice  to  tlieir  beauties.  But 
it  is  no  reflection  on  any  human  performance  that  it  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect.  The  task  would  be  much  easier  for  me  to  collect 
instances  of  faults  from  bad  writers.  But  they  would  draw  no 
attention  when  quoted  from  books  which  nobody  reads.  And  I 
conceive  that  the  method  which  I  follow  will  contribute  more  to 
make  the  best  authors  be  read  with  pleasure,  when  one  pioperly 
distinguishes  their  beauties  from  their  faults,  and  is  led  to  imitate 
and  admire  only  what  is  worthy  of  imitation  and  admiration.” 
This  goes  straight  to  fundamentals.  Does  any  one  maintain  that 
we  are  to  estimate  all  authors  alike,  that  Shakespeare  and  Dekker, 
Milton  and  Glover,  Shelley  and  Eliza  Cook,  are  to  be  equally 
admired,  or  that  any  author,  even  the  greatest,  is  always  equally 
admirable  ?  If  not,  to  class  one  author  as  superior  to  another,  or 
to  class  one  portion  of  any  author’s  work  as  superior  to  another,  is 
the  outcome  of  comparison  and  contrast,  which  are  intellectual 
processes ;  and  the  result  will  be  all  the  better  if  these  processes 
are  conducted  on  ascertained  principles.  What  is  aimed  at  then 
in  the  criticism  of  literary  extracts  is  the  development  of  an 
appreciation  of  the  highest  excellences,  the  development  of  a  taste 
that  will  unconsciously  select  and  enjoy  the  supremely  good  in 
literature.  Such  work,  indeed,  is  essential  to  real  appreciation  of 
and  real  success  in  literature  ;  few  reject  so  fastidiously  and  few 
find  such  exalted  pleasure  in  literature  as  Matthew  Arnold,  while 
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any  great  writer  illustrates  how  much  is  gained  by  careful  analysis 
of  masterpieces.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  admit  that  the  selected 
pass.ages  themselves  are  sacrificed  in  order  to  obtain  this  apprecia¬ 
tion  ;  the  intellectual  attitude  towards  them  is  abandoned  when 
its  purpose  is  served,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  student 
should  not,  there  is  indeed  all  the  more  reason  why  he  should, 
return  to  them  with  increased  sensibility  to  their  beauties. 

Blair’s  remarks  on  order  of  words  are  somewhat  disjointed. 
In  one  lecture  he  selects  as  the  ruling  principles  of  order,  first,  a 
natural  desire  to  place  in  the  front  of  the  sentence  what  most 
strikes  the  imagination  of  the  speaker.  Secondly,  consideration 
of  harmony,  perspicuity,  etc.,  and  compares  the  order  educed  from 
such  principles  with  the  ordinary  English  structure  :  in  another, 
he  recommends  tliat  circumstances  should  be  despatched  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  should  not  be  crowded  together  ;  in  another,  that 
the  words  or  members  most  nearly  related  should  be  placed  as 
near  to  each  other  as  possible  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  overlooked 
the  significance  of  Kanie’s  observation  on  the  subject.  Nor  does 
he  seem  to  have  realized  the  value  of  Kame’s  remarks  on  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  emphasis  in  the  sentence  ;  at  least  he  professes  him¬ 
self  unable  to  say  what  is  the  important  place  in  a  sentence. 
Number  of  words  is  treated  in  the  same  sporadic  manner;  here 
and  there  one  finds  reference  made  to  the  bearing  of  brevity  on 
sublimity,  strength,  precision,  but  there  is  no  such  formal  treat¬ 
ment  as  Campbell  offers.  Some  of  these  scattered  remarks  are 
open  to  objection.  For  example,  it  is  not  always  true  that  strength 
is  secured  by  avoiding  differences.  Among  other  examples  of  the 
strong  effect  that  may  be  produced  by  repetition.  Dr.  Bain  quotes 
these  :  — 

“  How  art  thou  sunk,  withdrawn,  covered,  drunk  up. 

By  thirsty  nothing.” 

“  What  though  the  radiance  which  w’as  once  so  bright 
Be  now  forever  taken  from  ray  sight; 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendor  In  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower.” 

Figures  of  speech  are  freely  treated.  Having  defined  a  figure 
of  speech  as  “  a  deviation  from  what  may  be  reckoned  the  most 
simple  form  of  speech,”  Blair  next  proceeds  to  classify  these 
deviations  as  Figures  of  Imagination  and  Figures  of  Passion.  He 
does  not  insist  on  this  division,  and  indeed  it  is  not  very  service¬ 
able.  Not  only  is  imagination  an  ill-defined  term,  but  the  group- 
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ing  would  lead  to  endless  cross  classification  ;  similitudes,  for 
example,  may  appeal  to  the  intellect  (which  is  apparently  one  of 
Blair’s  meanings  for  imagination)  or  to  the  feelings.  Blair,  it 
should  be  noted,  says,  “  All  comparison  whatever  may  be  reduced 
under  two  heads,  explaining  and  embellishing  comparisons,” 
but  he  will  not  allow  that  comparisons  are  the  language  of  pas¬ 
sion  :  “  strong  passion  is  too  severe  to  admit  this  play  of  fancy.” 
Shakespeare,  however,  would  have  supplied  him  with  numerous 
contradictory  instances  : 

“  Pity,  like  a  naked  new  born  babe, 

Striding  the  blast." 

is  certainly  a  figure  of  passion.  A  really  good  classification  of 
figures  is  not  easily  got,  thougli  a  considerable  amount  of  order  is 
introduced  by  putting  together  figures  of  similarity,  figures  of 
contrast,  and  figures  of  contiguity.  This  is  a  thoroughly  sound 
classification  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  leaves  out  such  important 
figures  as  epigram,  irony,  apostrophe  and  others.  But,  though  he 
fails  to  hit  on  a  satisfactory  classification  of  figures,  he  succeeds 
in  presenting  an  excellent  account  of  individual  figures.  What 
he  says  on  simile,  metaphor,  allegory,  personification,  synecdoche, 
metonymy,  contrast,  hyperbole,  apostrophe,  vision,  interrogation, 
exclamation,  amplification,  is  nearly  all  very  good,  and  has  been 
utilized  by  subsequent  writers.  They  have  made  additions,  im¬ 
proved  the  arrangement  of  the  matter,  corrected  any  positive  error 
such  as  confounding  epigram  with  antithesis,  and  supplied  more 
copious  exemplification,  but,  when  all  is  done,  they  remain  deeply 
indebted  to  Blair. 

Under  the  sentence,  Blair  discusses  a  variety  of  topics,  so  many 
indeed  that  he  fails  to  do  justice  to  all  of  them.  After  a  too  brief 
handling  of  short  and  long,  periodic  and  loose  sentences,  he  takes 
up  “  the  properties  most  essential  to  a  perfect  sentence,”  namely, 
clearness  and  precision,  unity,  strength,  harmony.  Clearness,  as 
a  quality  of  style,  he  had  already  spoken  of,  and  to  recur  to  it 
as  a  property  of  the  sentence  shows  a  certain  lack  of  sound 
method ;  the  rules  on  unity  go  very  little  beyond  the  j)oint 
reached  by  Karnes,  and  merely  touch  the  fringe  of  the  question. 
Strength  in  the  sentence  is  defined  as  “such  a  disposition  of  the 
several  words  and  members  as  shall  bring  out  the  sense  to  the  l)est 
advantage  ;  or  shall  render  the  impression  which  the  period  is 
designed  to  make  most  full  and  comjdete  ;  and  give  every  word 
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and  every  member  their  due  weight  and  force.”  This  definition 
leads  to  observation  on  redundancy,  connectives,  the  placing  of 
emphatic  words  and  of  circumstances,  climax  and  balance  ;  in 
general  these  observations  are  inadequate,  but  he  makes  one 
important  remark,  namely,  that  ‘‘  in  the  members  of  a  sentence 
where  two  things  are  compared  or  contrasted  to  each  other  ;  where 
either  a  resemblance  or  an  opposition  is  intended  to  be  expressed ; 
some  resemblance  in  the  language  and  structure  should  be  pre¬ 
served.”  Karnes  and  Campbell  had  recognized  this  construction, 
but  Blair  puts  the  point  more  neatly.  Harmony,  under  the  two 
heads  of  melody  and  harmony  of  sound  and  sense,  receives  ample 
consideration,  but  on  this  subject  both  Karnes  and  Campbell  had 
already  written  fully  and  well.  In  dealing  with  melody,  Blair 
dismisses  with  a  certain  contemptuous  perfunctoriness,  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  melody  in  letters  and  in  combinations  of  letters,  and 
opens  his  strength  on  the  melody  of  sentences.  On  this  head  he 
has  more  to  say  of  the  failure  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians  to  reduce 
to  a  practical  form  their  general  observations  as  numerical  sen¬ 
tences.  He  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  English  language  lends 
itself  to  musical  effects  less  readily  than  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan¬ 
guages,  and  that  the  English  people  attach  less  importance  than 
the  ancients  to  musical  prose.  Finally  he  concludes  that  the 
music  of  an  English  sentence  is  due  to  pauses  and  to  the  cadence 
of  the  close  ;  to  tliese  must  be  added  melodious  combinations  of 
letters  and  accents  occurring  not  regularly,  as  in  poetry,  but  at 
uncertain  yet  musical  intervals.  Tliese'  four  conditions  are  ful¬ 
filled  in  this  sentence  from  Newman:  “And  now  thy  very  face 
and  form,  dear  mother,  speak  to  us  of  the  Eternal ;  not  like  earth¬ 
ly  beauty,  dangerous  to  look  upon,  but  like  the  morning  star 
wliich  is  thy  emblem,  bright  and  musical,  breathing  of  purity : 
telling  of  lieaven  and  infusing  peace.”  Blair  does  not  give  any 
formal  rules  for  paragraph  structure,  but  his  detailed  criticism  of 
passages  from  Addison  and  Swift  is  often  very  suggestive.  Thus, 
he  begins  his  examination  of  the  Spectator,  No.  411,  by  commend¬ 
ing  the  opening  sentence  for  laying  down,  in  a  few  plain  words, 
the  proposition  that  is  to  be  illustrated  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
passage ;  while  his  remarks  on  the  absence  of  connection  between 
successive  sentences  suggest  the  rule  of  explicit  reference  and  the 
rule  against  dislocation.  Moreover  both  he  and  Campbell  seem, 
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in  their  remarks  on  balance  in  sentences,  to  recognize  Imlance  as 
successive  sentences,  or  what  is  now  called  parallel  construction. 

“  All  the  qualities  of  a  good  style  may  be  ranged  under  two 
heads,  perspicuity  and  ornament.  For  all  that  can  possibly  be 
required  of  language  is,  to  convey  our  ideas  cleaily  to  the  minds 
of  others,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  such  a  dress  as,  by  pleasing 
and  interesting  them,  shall  most  effectually  strengthen  the  impres¬ 
sions  which  we  seek  to  make.  When  both  these  ends  are  an¬ 
swered,  we  certainly  accomplish  every  purpose  for  which  we  use 

writing  and  discourse . Persi)icuity :  considered  with 

respect  to  words  and  phrases,  requires  these  three  qualities  in 

them :  Purity.,  Propriety.,  and  Precision . It  a[)pears  that  an 

author  may,  in  a  qualified  sense,  be  perspicuous,  while  yet  he  is 
far  from  being  precise.  He  uses  proper  words  and  proper  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  he  gives  you  the  idea  as  clearly  as  he  conceives  it  himself ; 
and  so  far  he  is  perspicuous,  but  the  ideas  are  not  very  clear  in 
his  own  mind;  they  are  loose  and  general;  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  expressed  with  precision.”  Here  Blair  recognizes  only  one 
intellectual  quality  of  style,  perspicuity,  of  which,  however, 
there  are  two  degrees.  In  another  lecture  he  has  much  to  say  of 
simplicity,  but  he  uses  the  term  in  a  somewhat  comprehensive 
way.  He  takes  it  to  mean  not  merely  the  opposite  of  abstruse¬ 
ness,  but  the  absence  of  a  variety  of  parts  in  a  conqiosition,  sim¬ 
plicity  of  thought,  the  absence  of  pomp  or  ornament  in  language, 
the  ease  with  which  the  language  expresses  the  thought :  thus, 
not  only  Addison  and  Swift,  but  Temple  and  Milton  are  simple 
writers.  Ornament  includes  “a  graceful,  strong,  or  melodious 
construction  of  words  ”  and  figurative  language.  This  is  another 
illustration  of  a  prevailing  weakness  in  Blair’s  book,  the  absence 
of  sound  classification :  grace,  strength,  melody,  figures,  can 
hardly  form  one  class.  A  result  of  the  grouping  is,  that  Blair 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  intellectual  uses  of  figures  of  speech. 
The  emotional  qualities,  sublimity,  beauty,  novelty,  imitation, 
melody,  harmony,  wit,  humor,  ridicule,  Blair  calls  the  pleasures  of 
taste,  but  he  does  not  discuss  them  as  a  class ;  they  are  treated  in 
various  parts  of  the  lx)ok. 

With  regard  to  sublimity,  Blair  does  what  Karnes  had  failed  to 
do ;  he  distinguishes  between  sublimity  in  objects  and  sublimity 
in  style.  Moreover,  he  separates  the  impersonal  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  sublime,  and,  though  less  distinctly,  divides  the  personal 
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sublime  into  its  three  varieties,  physical,  intellectual,  moral.  His 
remarks  on  these  various  divisions  are  just  and  good.  He 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Burke,  but  disputes  the  latter’s 
doctrine  “  that  terror  is  the  source  of  the  sublime,  and  that  no 
objects  have  this  character  but  sucli  as  produce  impressions  of 
pain  and  danger.”  “It  is  indeed  true,”  he  says,  “  that  many  ter¬ 
rible  objects  are  higldy  sublime  ;  and  that  grandeur  does  not 
refuse  an  alliance  with  the  idea  of  danger.  But  though  this  is 
very  properly  illustrated  by  the  author  (many  of  whose  sentiments 
on  that  head  I  have  adopted),  yet  he  seems  to  stretch  his  theory 
too  far  when  he  represents  the  sublime  as  consisting  wholly  in 
modes  of  danger  or  of  pain.  For  the  j)roper  sensation  of  sublim¬ 
ity  appears  to  be  distinguisliable  from  the  sensation  of  either  of 
these  ;  and,  on  several  occasions,  to  be  entirely  separated  from 
these.  In  many  grand  objects  there  is  no  coincidence  with  terror 
at  all ;  as  in  the  magniticent  })rospect  of  wide  extended  plains  and 
of  the  starry  firmament ;  or  in  the  moral  dispositions  and  senti¬ 
ments  which  we  view  with  high  admiration.”  A  little  earlier  he 
remarks  “  that  all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and  awful  kind,  and  even 
bordering  on  tlie  terrible,  tend  greatly  to  assist  the  sublime :  such 
Jis  darkness,  solitude  and  silence.”  All  this  is  excellent,  and 
needs  very  little  improving  to  constitute  a  thoroughly  sound  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  sublime.  The  sublime  undoubtedly  rests  on  terror, 
but  on  terror  disguised  and  softened ;  and  the  outcome  of  this 
artistic  handling  of  terror  is  tliat  we  get  three  varieties  of  strength 
—  maleficent,  neutral,  beneficent,  the  last  of  these  bringing  us 
within  reach  of  the  (quality  opposed  to  sublimity,  pathos.  A 
weakness  in  Blair’s  treatment  is  that  he  fails  to  recognize  what 
he  calls  strength  and  vivacity  as  simply  minor  varieties  of  the 
sublime.  On  the  sublime  in  style  his  chief  observation  is  that 
simplicity,  conciseness,  and  the  proper  choice  of  circumstances 
are  essential,  and  that  rhyme  is  a  hindrance ;  but  this  cannot  be 
maintained  as  a  general  proposition.  Examples  are  easily  obtained 
where  sublimity  co-exists  witli  ornament,  diffuseness  and  rhyme. 
In  the  concluding  lines  of  the  Dnnciad  there  is  certainly  sublim¬ 
ity,  though  they  are  rhyming  lines,  and  are  not  to  be  called 
simple  ;  Scott’s  account  of  Flodden  is  written  in  rhyming  lines 
and  the  language  may  fairly  be  called  diffuse,  yet  the  whole  de¬ 
scription  is  a  master})iece  of  powerful  writing,  and  most  critics 
would  find  the  sublime  in  lines  like  these  :  — 
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“  Nor  mHrtial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone, 

Announced  their  march;  their  tread  alone, 

At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown. 

At  times  a  stifled  hum, 

Told  England,  from  his  mountain  throne 
King  James  did  rushing  come." 

Sublimity  belongs  to  such  writing  as  well  as  to  lines  like  Ten¬ 
nyson’s, 

“Througlj  the  tliick  night  I  liear  the  trumpet  hlow," 

where  the  words  vibrate  with  sui)pressed  force.  Blair  begins  the 
discussion  of  beauty  in  a  highly  promising  way,  by  differentiating 
its  characteristic  emotion.  “The  emotion  which  it  raises  is  very 
distinguishable  from  that  of  sublimity.  It  is  of  a  calmer  kind, 
more  gentle  and  soothing ;  does  not  elevate  the  mind  so  much, 
but  produces  an  agreeable  serenity.  Sublimity  raises  a  feeling 
too  violent,  as  I  showed,  to  be  lasting ;  the  pleasure  arising  from 
beauty  admits  of  longer  continuance.  It  extends  also  to  a  much 
greater  variety  of  objects  than  sublimity,  to  a  variety  indeed  .so 
great  that  the  feelings  which  beautiful  objects  produce,  differ  con¬ 
siderably  not  in  degree  only,  but  also  in  kind  from  one  another.” 

In  his  curious  material  j)hraseology,  Burke  had  made  the  im¬ 
portant  remark  that  beautiful  objects  have  the  tendency  to  j)ro- 
duce  an  a<freeahle  relaxation  of  the  fihrex„  and  Blair,  giasping 
the  significance  of  this,  makes  the  beautiful  almost  synonymous 
with  tender  feeling.  Discussing  the  old  (piestion,  what  is  beauty? 
Blair  refuses  to  recognize  lieauty  as  dependent  on  any  one  prop¬ 
erty,  and,  while  admitting  the  part  often  played  by  a.s.sociation,  he 
does  not  accejtt  the  position  afterwards  so  elaborately  defended  by 
Alison,  that  lieauty  depends  wholly  on  as.sociation.  Beauty  in 
style  he  defines  as  the  (piality  that  “raises  in  the  reader  an  emo¬ 
tion  of  the  gentle,  placid  kind,  similar  to  what  is  raised  by  the 
contemplation  of  beautiful  objects  in  nature.”  His  remarks  on 
the  remaining  (jualities  are  too  brief  to  demand  notice. 

When  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  kinds  of  composition,  Blair 
ceases  to  lie  [uactical.  He  discourses  voluminously  on  all  the 
possible  vaiieties  of  written  matter,  and  pours  forth  a  wealth  of 
observations,  historical  and  critical,  but,  though  here  and  there 
are  just  remarks,  there  is  a  fatal  lack  of  useful  general  principles. 

In  our  own  day  the  school  of  Karnes,  (’ampbell,  and  Blair  is 
represented  by  Dr.  Bain,  of  Alrerdeen.  His  works  on  the  sul> 
jects  corrsidered  in  the  preceding  pages  have  lorrg  been  text-books. 
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and,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  differ¬ 
entia  of  his  treatment.  In  the  first  place,  then,  he  has  been  able 
to  free  rhetoric  from  the  large  amount  of  purely  grammatical 
details  to  be  found  in  his  predecessors’  volumes :  all  such  matters 
are  discussed  in  sei»aiate  text-books  dealing  with  giammar.  In 
the  second  place,  he  has  developed  in  a  moie  comprehensive  and 
thorough  manner  Blair’s  {)lan  of  di  iving  home  the  exposition  of 
princij)les  both  by  short  examples  and  by  detailed  criticism  of 
selected  pa.ssages.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  careful  to  lay  stress 
on  the  fact  that  such  work,  necessary  and  fruitful  as  it  is,  is  only 
the  com})anion  of  wide  reading.  In  the  third  })lace,  being  a  met¬ 
aphysician  and  a  logician  even  more  than  a  rhetorician,  he  has  been 
able  to  build  rhetoric  far  more  firmly  than  his  [uedecessors  could 
on  psychology  and  logic.  The  good  results  of  this  strictly  Aris- 
totleian  plan  aie  everywhere  visible  in  his  exposition. 

Tieating  of  style  in  general,  that  is,  of  number  and  order  of 
woi-ds,  figures  of  speech,  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph,  and 
qualities  of  style.  Dr.  Bain  has  jireserved  the  best  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor’s  material,  and  has  made  important  additions.  To  number 
of  words,  he  has  added  a  useful  section  on  the  practical  question 
how  to  secure  brevity  ;  to  order  of  words  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
princiides  governing  the  order  of  words  and  the  distribution  of 
emphasis  in  the  sentence.  As  was  [lointed  out,  the  earlier  rheto¬ 
ricians  fail  to  discover  any  good  way  of  classifying  the  figures  of 
speech.  Dr.  Bain  arranges  the  majority  of  the  commonest  figures 
in  groiqis  corresponding  to  the  operations  of  the  intellect,  and 
thus  gets  figures  of  similarity,  of  contrast,  of  contiguity.  This 
introduces  a  considerable  amount  of  order,  and  greatly  helps  the 
treatment  of  an  important  subject.  The  unity  of  the  sentence 
receives  more  adeciuate  consideration  than  Karnes,  Campliell,  or 
Blair  had  given  to  it;  the  importance  and  the  nicety  of  the  topic 
are  recognized  by  a  full  and  careful  discussion.  More  important 
still,  the  paragraph  is,  for  the  first  time,  properly  dealt  with,  and 
the  laws  regulating  its  structure  are  set  forth  in  detail.  The 
treatment  of  the  qualities  of  style  is  in  strong  contrast  to  that 
followed  by  Karnes,  Canq)beil,  and  Blair.  Like  the  figures  of 
speech,  they  are  reduced  to  order  by  being  referred  to  their  psy¬ 
chological  basis.  A  clear  line  is  drawn  lietween  intellectual  and 
emotional  (qualities,  between  qualities  like  simplicity  and  clearness, 
which  appeal  to  the  understanding  and  qualities  like  strength  and 
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pathos  which  aj)peal  to  the  feelings.  In  the  same  way,  by  abstract¬ 
ing  from  beauty  what  belongs  to  tender  feeling,  there  is  secured  a 
quality  directly  opposed  to  the  sublime ;  this  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  allowing  beauty  to  be  more  clearly  discussed  as  an 
assemblage  of  separate  art  effects.  The  discussion,  it  may  be 
noted,  of  strength  and  tender  feeling,  is  on  an  extensive  scale, 
embracing  in  each  case  an  elaborate  survey  of  the  vocabulary,  the 
conditions,  the  subjects  and  the  varieties  of  the  (quality.  The 
alliance  of  humor  with  both  strength  and  tender  feeling,  but 
rather  with  the  latter,  and  of  ridicule  with  strength,  and  the  inde¬ 
pendent  nature  of  wit  are  fully  exhibited.  The  other  qualities 
receive  briefer,  but  nevertheless  suggestive  consideration. 

A  still  larger  improvement  on  the  methods  of  the  earlier  Scot¬ 
tish  rhetoricians  is  shown  in  the  handling  of  the  kinds  of  compo¬ 
sition.  In  the  case  of  poetry,  its  distinguishing  characteristics 
are  set  forth  with  a  precision  not  to  be  found  in  Karnes,  Camp¬ 
bell  or  Blair.  Campl)ell  did  a  good  deal  for  persuasion,  and 
Whately  did  still  more,  but  they  did  not  exhaust  the  subject. 
Dr.  Bain  has  added  to  the  exposition  both  on  its  logical  and  on 
its  psychological  side,  and  has  also  aided  it  by  his  chapters  on 
description,  narration,  exposition  :  these  kinds  of  composition  are 
useful  allies  of  persuasion.  As  has  been  shown,  they  get  little 
useful  attention  from  Karnes,  Campbell,  or  Blair;  in  Dr.  Bain's 
volumes  they  are  dealt  with  in  the  fullest  and  most  practical  way, 
and  are  of  the  highest  value  to  students  of  composition. 

The  rhetoricians  whose  works  have  now  been  considered  may 
fairly  be  awarded  the  praise  of  having  made  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  they  deal  with,  and  of 
having  produced  volumes  that  must  interest  and  profit  both  lovers 
of  liteiature  and  students  of  style. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DOLLAR. 

THOMAS  HOI.MES,  HAMBUKGU,  CONN. 

WHEN,  upon  the  trail  of  Columbus,  home-seekers  came  from 
England,  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe  to  establish 
themselves  upon  the  shores  of  America,  they  brought  with  them 
the  solid  money  of  their  native  kingdoms.  The  supply  was  lim- 
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ited  and,  as  the  new  settlers  could  produce  nothing  that  they 
could  exchange  for  coin,  their  limited  supply  of  currency  was  soon 
exhausted.  They  were  compelled  to  establish  a  currency  of  their 
own,  and,  in  so  doing,  perhaps,  established  the  principle  upon 
which  the  idea  of  reciprocity  has  since  been  built. 

The  pelts  of  l)eavers  and  muskrats,  and  beads  and  shells  were 
made  legal  tender,  and  when  the  supply  of  these  articles  became 
too  limited,  wheat  and  corn  and  cattle  were  appropriated  for 
financial  purposes. 

A  good  deal  of  fault  is  found  now-a-days  by  fastidious  persons 
regarding  the  hard  money,  and  especially  the  silver  small  coins 
that,  after  all,  make  a  pretty  sure  ballast  for  a  man  who,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  is  obliged  to  cross  the  sea  of  life.  The  gold  and 
silver  coins  of  the  present  day  are  wonderfully  convenient  when 
compared  with  the  money  of  our  Puritan  ancestors. 

In  1635,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  this  defensive  amunition  in 
circulation,  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  issued,  as  money, 
lead  bullets,  each  of  which  was  given  the  value  of  a  farthing,  but 
a  man  of  ordinary  mental  calibre,  who  could  manage  to  get  hold 
of  lead  enough,  could  demonstrate  his  ability  to  mould  a  pocket¬ 
ful  of  farthings  in  a  few  hours,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  coinage  of  farthings  was  increasing  at  a  disastrous  rate,  while 
the  circulation  of  money  of  larger  denomination  was  growing  con¬ 
spicuously  less.  Consequently  the  dignity  of  legal  tender  was 
taken  from  lead  bullets. 

Seventeen  years  later  a  mint  was  established  in  Massachusetts 
and  silver  coined.  This  was  the  year  1652,  that  the  pine  tree 
currency  was  introduced.  For  a  time  this  plan  worked  satisfac¬ 
torily,  but  the  supply  of  silver  soon  decreased  to  such  a  degree 
that  in  two  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  mint  the  residents 
of  the  Bay  State  were  passing  to  each  other  dried  fish  and  pine 
boards  as  money.  It  is  probable  that  our  forefathers  who  were 
citizens  of  that  state  experienced  more  inconvenience  in  carrying 
an  armful  of  boards  around  with  them  when  on  a  purchasing 
tour,  than  tlie  citizen  does  to-day,  who  thinks  it  a  hardship  to  be 
obliged  to  accept  a  handful  of  silver  coins  as  money.  The  mint 
did  business  in  a  sort  of  a  way  until  1686,  when  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  suppressed  it  and  a  bank  was  established. 

The  system  of  paper  money  began  in  1690,  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  attempted  to  discharge  the  debts  incurred  in  the  expedition 
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against  Quebec,  by  the  creation  of  bills  of  credit.  A  bank  was 
established  in  1714,  and  scrip  to  the  amount  of  100,000  was 
issued  under  the  title  of  Merchants’  Notes.  This  scrip  sustained 
a  good  credit.  The  bills  of  the  [uovince  began  to  decline  rap¬ 
idly,  and  within  twelve  months  after  the  issuance  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Notes,  people  were  using  flax,  hemp  and  bar  iron  as  a 
medium  of  exchange. 

In  order  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
Commonwealth  began  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit  and  treasury 
notes.  In  four  years  more  than  .£1,000,000  of  this  paper 
was  afloat.  In  1775  Continental  cnrrency  was  issued  by  the 
National  Congress.  In  less  than  eighteen  months  nearly  <£20,- 
000,000  sterling  had  been  put  out,  and  as  a  consequence  their 
current  value  began  to  decline.  In  1777,  one  dollar  in  silver 
would  buy  three  dollars  of  this  currency ;  one  year  later  the 
value  of  this  scrip  was  as  six  to  one  ;  in  1779,  as  twenty-eight  to 
one,  and  finally  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one. 

Compelled  to  yield  to  the  strain  upon  it.  Congress,  in  1781, 
declared  that  bills  of  the  Continental  cnrrency  might  pass  for 
what  they  would  bring,  and  not  for  their  nominal  value.  In  the 
same  year,  the  Bank  of  North  America  was  established  and  five 
years  later,  1786,  the  currency  of  dollars,  dimes  and  cents  was 
adopted. 

When  Confederate  money  was  first  issued  in  the  Southern 
states  it  commanded  a  slight  premium,  but  it  soon  began  to  drop 
in  value,  and  in  June,  1861,  the  value  of  a  dollar  had  deiireciated 
to  ninety  cents.  In  December,  1861,  it  had  gone  down  to  seventy- 
five  cents  ;  February  1,  1862,  to  sixty  cents;  February  1,  1863, 
to  twenty  cents ;  June,  1863,  to  eight  cents;  January,  1864,  to 
two  cents ;  April  1,  I860,  to  one  and  a  half  cents.  After  that 
date  it  rapidly  declined  in  value  until  it  took  from  -'S'800  to  -'ll, 000 
in  Confederate  money  to  buy  a  one  dollar  greenback. 
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WE  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers  a  strong, 
judicious  article  ou  the  late  James  G.  Blaine,  by  the  Hon. 
John  D.  Long.  Few  men  in  the  history  of  America  have  aroused  and 
held  such  continuous  admiration  from  so  vast  a  number  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  as  the  brilliant,  aggressive,  magnetic  Maine  statesman. 
Mr.  Blaine  has  been  as  vigorously  hated  and  denounced  by  political 
enemies  as  he  has  been  loved  and  honored  by  personal  and  political 
friends.  His  sincerity  and  purity  of  motives  have  been  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  perhaps  oftener  than  any  other  great  man  of  our  time.  But  as  the 
years  passed  by  the  voices  of  calumny  and  detraction  grew  weaker 
and  at  last  almost  ceased.  Blaine’s  great  qualities  will  be  appreciated 
better  after  the  smoke  of  the  battle-years  has  blown  away,  and  in 
silence  and  at  a  distance,  his  unprejudiced  countrymen  survey  his  life 
and  actions.  Few  men  by  culture,  training  and  experience  are  better 
fitted  to  speak  over  the  bier  of  James  G.  Blaine  than  our  genial  scholar 
and  trained  statesman,  John  D.  Long,  who  as  a  son  of  Maine,  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Massachusetts  and  as  a  member  of  Congress,  had  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  the  man  whose  name  was  dearer  to  the  hearts  and  oftener 
on  the  lips  of  both  the  leaders  and  the  rank  and  file  of  one  of  the  great 
parties  of  the  Nation  than  any  other,  and  whose  fame  is  now  the  com¬ 
mon  heritage  of  all  his  countrymen. 

~TT7"E  suggest  that  the  National  Educational  Association  signalize 
VV  the  Columbian  year  by  adopting  a  national  flower-emblem. 
Why  not  recommend  to  Congress  the  otficial  designation  of  some  flow¬ 
er,  sav  the  Golden  Rod.^  Our  honored  flag  is  replete  with  historical, 
patriotic  and  even  ethical  significance,  but  scarcely  poetical.  And 
since  it  can  be  said  of  us  that  we  as  a  people  have  founded  an  art 
school  distinctively  American,  would  it  not  be  eminently  fitting  to 
adopt  a  flower  emblem  whose  significance  is  the  poetical?  The  classic 
Lotus,  the  winsome  Shamrock,  the  rugged  Thistle,  the  lovely  Rose, 
and  the  beautiful - ! 


UNDER  the  vigorous  administration  of  her  school-master  Gover¬ 
nor,  Northen,  the  State  of  Georgia  has  made  more  progress  in 
the  common  school  than  in  any  dozen  years  since  the  great  Civil  War 
We  now  hear  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  teachers’  libraries. 
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through  the  state;  a  most  praiseworthy  movement.  With  Mr.  Hoke 
Smith,  of  Atlanta,  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  new  administra¬ 
tion,  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  which  is  still  a  “  bureau  ” 
of  the  Department  of  the  interior,  may  feel  the  etVect  of  having  a 
thorough  schoolman  in  this  important  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  School  Board 
of  Atlanta  and  may  be  trusted,  perhaps,  to  give  more  thought  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  its  necessities  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
The  first  condition  of  growth  of  this  department  is  the  retention  of 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  as  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

ONE  of  the  notable  signs  of  the  times  is  the  increasing  provdsion  for 
the  higher  education  of  women  in  European  countries  and  the 
growing  attendance  upon  the  same.  The  universities  of  Switzerland 
are  the  favorite  centres  for  women  from  foreign  countries.  During  the 
second  semester  of  the  scholastic  year  1S91-92,  they  were  frequented 
by  51 1  women  in  the  company  of  free  attendants  upon  lectures  or  non- 
matriculated  students.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  enrolled  as 
students  distributed  as  follows:  Seventy-nine  at  Berne,  eighty-six  at 
Geneva,  sixty-seven  at  Zurich,  five  at  Lausanne,  (which  was  not 
opened  to  women  till  1890),  and  one  at  Basle.  Five  women  were 
enrolled  in  law  faculties,  161  in  medicine,  forty-six  in  philosophy  and 
letters,  twenty-one  in  natural  sciences  and  mathematics.  Three  young 
women  were  pursuing  their  studies  at  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School 
at  Zurich. 

rr^HE  educational  public  has  been  concerned  about  a  number  of 
JL  questions  of  vital  importance  for  the  past  several  years,  as  the 
teaching  of  morals,  parochial  schools,  adjustment  of  college  courses 
with  a  view  to  shortening  them,  etc.,  thus  relieving  the  industrial  edu¬ 
cation  agitation  by  giving  it  an  apparent  rest.  It  is  undergoing  the 
process  of  development  within  the  true  source  of  power  in  every 
movement.  As  commercial  reciprocity  increases  industrial  reciproci¬ 
ty  must  increase,  and  with  it  a  growing  demand  for  industrial  training 
for  American  young  men  and  women.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  recent 
writer  on  the  philosophy  of  American  literature,  that  we  are  twenty- 
five  years  behind  Great  Britain  in  the  development  of  corresponding 
literary  periods.  If  this  be  true,  and  it  savors  much  of  truth,  may  we 
not  develop  like  industrial  periods.^  However  significant  this  may  or 
may  not  be,  the  following  advance  in  industrial  training  in  Scotland  is 
full  of  suggestiveness.  The  committee  of  the  Technical  Institute  of 
Dundee  adopted  resolutions  for  the  current  year,  providing  for  the 
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“  highest  technical  instruction  suited  to  the  requirements  of  Dundee 
and  the  district  of  wliich  Dundee  is  the  centre.”  The  institute  had 
been  furnishing  occasional  courses  in  telegraphy,  electric  light  and 
power  distribution,  tools,  wood-work,  cabinet-making,  and  wood¬ 
carving,”  in  addition  to  the  facilities  furnished  for  industrial  training  by 
the  private  schools  and  academies,  including  several  supported  by  large 
spinning  establishments  ;  but  to  these  are  being  added  at  this  time  and 
this  year,  courses  in  photography,  fermentation  in  relation  to  baking 
and  brewing,  brick  work  and  masonry,  plaster  work,  typography, 
engraving  and  lithography,  practical  art  work  in  brass,  iron,  and  cop¬ 
per,  metal  plate  work,  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  metallurgy  of  com¬ 
mon  metals,  watch  and  clock  making,  hygiene  with  special  aim  to 
meet  the  needs  of  plumbers,  architects,  and  sanitary  inspectors,  naval 
architecture,  and  lastly  a  preparatory  short  course  in  weaving  and  pat¬ 
tern  designs.  A  glance  at  the  scope  and  aims  of  this  one  school  sug¬ 
gests  how  it  stands  in  relation  to  paper  folding  and  the  manufacture  of 
toy  machinery ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  relation  is  suggested,  of  the 
state  to  the  industrial  and  mechanical  development  of  her  citizens. 

ri'lIIE  radical  weakness  of  the  high  university  expert-type  of  criti- 
JL  cism  upon  the  American  system  of  universal  education  is  in  not 
recognizing  that  our  system  does  not  propose  to  risk  all  things  on  the 
perfection  of  any  class  of  schools.  The  American  school  is  environed 
by  the  mighty  educational  forces  of  a  free  press,  the  most  effective 
development  of  free  public  speech,  free  labor  and  free  manhood  suf¬ 
frage ;  all  embosomed  in  a  social  order  which  is  a  perpetual  stimulant 
and  inspiration  to  the  noblest  human  ambition.  To  test  either  country 
district  school,  city  graded  school,  academy  or  college  by  the  German 
system,  whereby  knowledge  is  ground  into  a  people  by  pressure  of  the 
most  subtle,  cultivated  and  elaborate  despotism  of  modern  times, 
simply  ignores  both  the  American  method  and  ideal  of  culture.  In  the 
one  case,  the  trained  superintendent,  “with  power  to  act,”  is  the 
school ;  in  the  other,  the  only  supervision  worth  having  is  that  of  a 
wise  man  or  woman,  with  “eternal  vigilance”  watching  the  growth 
of  the  least  promising  child,  aiding  every  teacher  to  the  self-help  which 
will  make  her  the  self-directing  supervisory  power  in  her  own  beat. 
The  practical  result  of  this  method  is  that,  in  lack  of  competent  super¬ 
vision,  every  good  teacher  strikes  out  in  the  American  fashion  to  make 
his  own  room  or  school-house  the  best ;  and  in  the  most  neglected 
school-room,  you  will  find  a  group  of  children,  each  “  paddling  his 
own  canoe  ”  toward  scholarship.  This  is  just  what  critics  like  Dr. 
Rice  of  the  Forum  either  cannot  or  will  not  understand.  Who  believes 
that  the  actual  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
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Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  New  York  or  Boston  is  what  this  young  gentle¬ 
man,  fresh  from  the  other  side,  would  have  us  believe?  Even  grant¬ 
ing  that  the  weakness  in  all  these  cities  may  be  in  its  system  of  central 
supervision,  yet  in  these  schools  are  scores  of  the  best  teachers  in 
America  and  their  graduates,  of  every  age,  are  going  forth  with  an 
impetus  of  self-directing  manhood  and  womanhood  that  makes  them 
the  builders  of  new  communities  and  the  leaders  in  great  republican 
states.  The  failure  in  all  this  style  of  criticism  is  in  mistaking  the 
inevitable  imperfection  that  comes  from  the  slow  working  out  of  the 
American  ideal  and  method  of  universal  education  for  a  superficial 
disease  of  young  America  that  can  be  easily  cured.  The  German 
Empire,  with  the  most  complete  system  on  earth  for  “  basting  ”  illit¬ 
eracy  out  of  a  people,  and  the  most  highly  cultivated  class  in  Christen¬ 
dom,  still  lies  helpless  at  the  foot  of  an  insolent  and  absurd  young 
Emperor  and  is  only  saved  from  volcanic  revolution  by  the  deportation 
of  several  millions  of  its  disaffected,  liberty-loving  population.  But 
the  most  disorderly  American  commonwealth  is  all  the  time  gaining 
upon  its  dangerous  class  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  every 
American  state  will  be  as  free  from  the  national  peril  of  illiteracy  and 
anarchy  as  New  England. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  disastrous  blundering  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  working  of  the  kindergarten.  Already  is  this  most 
radical  method  of  the  New  Education  becoming  a  national  “  fad.’* 
Dr.  Harris  has  wisely  protested  against  the  notion  of  making  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  a  preliminary  primary  school.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  taken 
with  all  the  endless  elaborations  of  its  continental  European  experts, 
it  will  inevitably  shrivel  and  become  in  education  what  the  New  York 
social  “  Four  Hundred  ”  is  to  good  metropolitan  society.  For  inevi¬ 
tably,  the  profound  idea  of  Froebel  has  been  elaborated  abroad  into  a 
vast  machinery  for  picking  up  every  faculty  and  steering  every  footstep 
of  the  child  ;  surrounding  him  with  a  moving  drama  of  human  life,  while 
he  remains  the  almost  helpless  subject  of  the  infinite  manipulations  of 
the  kindergartner.  But  no  large  body  of  American  teachers,  however 
consecrated  or  enthusiastic,  can  be  reconstructed  into  that  style  of 
brooding  Providence.  And,  better  yet,  no  average  American  boy  or 
his  sister  will  stand  still  long  enough  to  be  operated  upon  by  this  vast 
and  intricate  machinery.  For  the  native  American  child  inherits  as 
his  birthright,  the  power  to  get  good  things  in  his  own  way.  While 
the  amiable  young  kindergartner  is  playing  bird  and  fish,  cat  and  dog, 
her  bright  little  subjects  are  “  up  a  tree,”  singing  their  owm  songs ; 
darting  through  unknown  waters ;  disporting  themselves  on  city  roofs 
or  ranging  through  boundless  forests;  “laughing  in  their  sleeve  ”  at 
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the  puerility  of  their  innocent  school  ma’am  ;  the  whole  farce  coming 
to  a  head  in  bulldozing  her  to  a  “  nurse  girl  ”  under  the  feet  of  a  score 
of  spoiled  children.  Three-fourths  of  the  schools  called  kindergartens 
that  we  have  seen  are  si?Tjply  a  crowd  of  rowdy  children,  baiting  an 
afflicted  young  teacher.  Before  the  kindergarten  can  become  a  valu¬ 
able  American  institution  for  any  class,  it  must  take  account  both  of 
the  genius  of  the  American  teacher  and  the  native  American  child  ;  be 
cleared  of  a  good  deal  of  its  underbrush  ;  take  longer  steps  and  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  dealing  with  the  children  of  a  people  that  has  shown  to 
the  world  the  most  marvelous  spectacle  of  self-help  and  is  least  patient 
of  all  with  any  benevolent  arrangement  in  school,  church  or  govern¬ 
ment,  for  an  elaborate  manipulation  of  human  nature  into  the  style  of 
perfection  so  captivating  to  the  over-cultivated  mind. 


TEACHING  INSPIRATION. 

MUCH  has  been  said  and  written  about  inspiration  of  genius,  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  teacher,  inspiiation  in  teaching,  etc.  ;  but  is  that 
which  is  thus  designated  inspiration  teachable,  e.  g.,  is  it  a  form  of 
mental  development. 

Daily  contact  with  a  foreign  tongue  leads  to  the  power  to  use  it,  and 
association  wdth  mathematicians  or  logicians  naturally  develops  a  like 
power  and  usually  ends  in  what  is  popularly  called  taste  or  genius  for 
this  or  that  work  ;  and  even  the  organs  of  speech  and  of  articulation 
become  automatons  in  that  they  utter  unvaryingly  one  speech  for  the 
German  and  another  for  the  Englishman. 

So  with  elasticity  of  mind,  buoyancy  of  spirit,  interest  in  knowledge 
and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  and  when  those  are  trained  into 
fixed  habits  of  life  do  they  become  permanent  elements  of  personality 
and  character.  The  capacity  is  truly  from  above,  but  the  form  of 
activity  is  to  be  found  in  experience. 

The  Great  Teacher  was  the  greatest  of  all  teachers  because  his  teach¬ 
ing  was  the  unfolding  of  a  perfect  life,  the  ordinary  expression  of  an 
inner,  every-day  life  where  action  and  character  agree.  And  what  has 
been  said  of  Socrates  may  be  said  of  every  true  teacher,  that  his  teach¬ 
ing  is  simply  “  his  mode  of  action  as  an  individual.” 

Inspiration  is  not  only  a  fountain  of  power,  but  a  particular  kind  of 
power  ;  and  what  greater  service  can  be  rendered  to  seekers  after  knowl¬ 
edge  than  to  guide  the  mind  to  the  acquisition  of  that  mode  or  habit  of 
activity  that  will  be  to  it  a  permanent  impulse  —  in  short,  be  to  it  an 
abiding  inspiration. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDT. 

THE  TEACHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  READING  CIRCLE. 
EIGHTH  MONTHLY  SYLLABUS 

PREPABED  BV  DR.  CHAS.  J.  MAJORY,  NEWTON,  N.  J.,  SECRETARY. 

For  the  Use  of  Correspondence  Members. 

The  year’s  work  in  this  Circle  is  drawing  near  to  its  close  and  the 
interest  maintained  in  the  preparation  of  written  work  has  been 
very  satisfactory  to  the  secretary.  Those  members  who  have  not  heard 
to  the  contrary  may  feel  assured  that  their  work  has  been  approved 
from  month  to  month,  and  that  they  wdll  be  freely  entitled  to  the  annual 
certificate  of  the  International  Circle.  The  secretary  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  superintendents  and  principals,  or  from  active  teachers  any¬ 
where  who  may  be  considering  the  desirability  of  taking  up  the  Read¬ 
ing  Circle  work  for  next  year  or  of  enlisting  their  fellow  teachers  in 
such  work.  Many  local  circles  for  next  year’s  study  ought  to  be 
planned  for,  before  the  closing  of  the  present  school  year  brings  on  its 
special  labors.  No  other  line  of  effort  can  add  so  much  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  advancement  of  a  corps  of  active  teachers. 

I.  Painter’s  History  of  Education.  Pages  223  to  266. 

PORT  ROYALISM  :  FENELON,  ROLLIN. 

I .  What  educational  work  was  accomplished  at  Port  Royal  ? 

2.  Of  the  two  “  Teaching  Congregations”  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
Jansenists,  which,  in  your  judgment,  most  advanced  the 
true  principles  of  educational  method? 

3.  In  what  connection  is  Fenelon  most  noteworthy  as  an  edu¬ 
cator  ? 

4.  In  what  direction  have  we  advanced  in  educational  purpose 
and  method  beyond  the  principles  set  forth  by  Rollin  ? 

GERMAN  PIETISM  :  FRANCKE. 

I.  What  views  of  education  were  most  prominent  in  the  work 
of  Francke? 

2.  What  was  the  origin  and  what  the  final  extent  of  his  schools 
at  Halle? 

ABSTRACT  HUMAN  EDUCATION  :  ROUSSEAU,  BASEDOW. 

I.  What  reaction  characterized  the  movement  in  educational 
progress  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century? 
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2.  What  two  directions  did  the  different  tendencies  of  this 

reaction  take ! 

3.  In  what  book  is  Rousseau’s  discussion  of  educational  theory 

and  practice  contained? 

4.  Are  his  theories  of  educational  principle  worthy  of  our 

acceptance  ? 

5.  Are  the  methods  outlined  in  his  romance  equally  worthy 

of  practical  adoption  ? 

6.  How  does  the  work  of  Basedow  compare  with  that  out¬ 

lined  by  Rousseau  ? 

7.  To  what  fact  would  you  ascribe  the  want  of  success  in  the 

Philanthropist’s  schools  ? 

THE  HUMANISTS. 

1.  In  what  respect  is  the  educational  theory  or  practice  of  the 

Humanists  opposed  to  that  of  Rousseau  or  Basedow? 

2.  In  what  class  of  schools  in  our  day  is  the  inffuence  of  the 

humanists  most  marked? 

3.  For  what  advances  are  we  most  indebted  to  the  realists? 
II.  Baldwin’s  Elementary  Psychology.  Pages  205  to  229. 

THE  FEELINGS. 

1.  Distinguish  feeling  from  knowing  and  willing. 

2.  Distinguish  from  each  other  the  three  classes  of  feelings: 

A.  The  Instincts. 

B.  The  Physical  Feelings, 
c.  The  Emotions. 

3.  Specify  the  characteristics  of  instinct. 

4.  Explain  how  reffex  bodily  action  differs  from  instinct. 

5.  Show  what  special  function  is  performed,  in  the  activity  of 

the  special  sensations,  by  the  end  organs,  the  sensor- 
nerves  and  the  central  organs,  severally? 

6.  Illustrate  the  office  and  value  of  the  appetites. 

7.  State  the  distinction  between  natural  and  artificial  appe¬ 

tites. 

8.  Express  your  own  view  of  the  difference  between  lawful 

and  unlawful  gratification  of  appetite. 

9.  Show  the  value  of  the  egoistic  emotions. 

10.  Show  how  the  good  of  some  of  these  egoistic  emotions 

passes  over  into  the  bad  quality  of  selfishness  or  ego¬ 
tism. 

11.  Define  altruistic  emotions,  and  classify  them  under  the 

heads,  sympathies  and  antipathies. 

12.  Discuss  from  your  standpoint  the  principle  that  “The 

emotions  are  all  good  in  themselves,  and  are  not  to  be 
eradicated  but  guided.” 
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HI.  Howland’s  Practical  Hints  FOR  Teachers.  Pages  150  to  174. 

THE  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL. 

1.  The  principal’s  influence  the  determining  element  in  the 

character  of  the  school. 

2.  His  knowledge  and  influence  to  be  acquired  and  exerted  in 

the  class-rooms  not  at  his  office. 

3.  His  grasp  of  general  and  detail  matters  in  the  organization 

of  the  school  work. 

4.  The  relations  between  the  principal  and  the  class-teachers. 

5.  Provision  for  suitable  examinations  and  promotions  of 

classes. 

6.  Consistent  and  uniform  sustaining  of  his  teachers  in  their 

discipline  of  classes. 

7.  His  provisions  for  advancing  the  professional  and  mental 

growth  of  his  teachers. 

8.  His  direct  and  indirect  influence  exerted  upon  the  habits 

and  characters  of  his  pupils. 

IV.  Quick’s  Educational  Reformers.  Pages  414  to  469. 

JOCOTOT. 

1.  Set  pupils  to  learning  by  their  own  investigation  and 

refrained  from  giving  them  direct  instruction. 

2.  Asserted  that  all  human  beings  are  equally  capable  of 

learning. 

3.  Declared  that  every  one  can  teach  ;  and,  moreover,  can 

teach  that  which  he  does  not  know. 

4.  Has  done  great  service  by  giving  prominence  to  the  prin¬ 

ciple  that  the  mental  faculties  must  be  developed  and 
trained  by  being  put  to  actual  work. 

5.  By  his  doctrine  “  All  is  in  all,”  he  gave  prominence  to  the 

correlation  of  knowledge. 

6.  Made  the  thorough  mastery  of  a  single  book,  and  the 

retention  of  it  all  in  the  memory  his  basis  of  all  further 
accumulation. 

7.  His  methodology  summarized  :  Learn  something,  repeat  it, 

reflect  upon  it,  test  all  related  facts  by  it. 

HERBERT  SPENCER. 

1.  The  value  in  the  views  of  one  who  comes  to  educational 

problems  free  from  tradition  and  prejudice. 

2.  The  teaching  that  gives  the  most  valuable  knowledge,  also 

best  disciplines  the  mental  faculties. 

3.  The  end  and  aim  of  education  is  to  prepare  us  for  complete 

living. 

4.  The  test  of  the  relative  value  of  knowledge  lies  in  its  pow¬ 

er  to  influence  action  in  right  or  wrong  directions. 
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5.  In  method  we  must  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  com¬ 

plex  :  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  ;  from  the  con¬ 
crete  to  the  abstract. 

6.  Every  study  should  have  a  purely  experimental  introduc¬ 

tion,  and  children  should  be  led  to  make  their  own 
investigations  and  draw  their  own  inferences. 

7.  Instruction  must  excite  the  interest  of  pupils  and  therefore 

be  pleasurable  to  them. 

V.  Kle.mm’s  European  Schools.  Pages  295  to  341. 

In  the  light  of  the  instances  cited,  and  of  your  own  experience  and 
observation,  state  your  views  upon  some  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  Manual  Training  and  its  subject  matter. 

2.  Right  and  reasonable  appliances  in  a  public  school  build¬ 

ing. 

3.  The  Course  of  Study  as  stating  aims  and  principles  rather 

than  divisions  of  subject  matter. 

4.  The  extent  to  which  relations  of  cause  and  effect  should  be 

developed  in  Geography  teaching. 

5.  Provision  for  occupying  profitably  the  hours  after  school 

in  the  case  of  boys  without  good  home  training. 

6.  Industrial  education  as  a  direct  preparation  for  the  gaining 

of  a  livelihood  as  skilled  artisans. 

VI.  Rosenkranz’s  Philosophy  of  Education.  Pages  206  to  215. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  ACTIVE  EDUCATION. 

1.  As  passive  education  tends  to  crush  out  individuality,  active 

education  tends  to  develop  the  individual’s  power  of  con¬ 
quest. 

2.  Education  of  the  Persian  type  aims  at  military  conquest. 

3.  Persian  education  in  enjoining  truthfulness  elevated  the 

realities  of  the  world  above  human  authority  as  entitled 
to  respect. 

4.  The  religious  education  of  the  Persians  as  well  as  the  civil 

education  was  directed  toward  conquest  of  outward 
forces. 

5.  Education  of  the  Egyptian  type  aims  less  to  conquer  the 

adverse  circumstances  of  life  than  to  ensure  security 
after  death. 

6.  Education  of  the  Phoenician  type  aims  at  conquest  along 

industrial  and  mercantile  lines. 

7.  In  all  three  of  these  types  education  assumes  a  utilitarian 

character  and  a  selfish  purpose. 

VII.  Parker’s  How  to  Study  Geography.  Pages  338  to  358. 

HINTS  ON  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  EIGHTH  YEAR. 

I.  Base  the  study  of  governments  and  politics  upon  outlines 
of  history. 
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2.  Study  the  various  forms  of  government  in  the  order  of  their 

growth. 

3.  Develop  clearly  the  three  departments  of  government  the 

legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  executive. 

4.  Show  how  the  nature  of  a  government  must  be  determined 

by  the  character  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 

5.  Begin  the  distinctive  study  of  Civil  Government  with  the 

town  or  city. 

6.  Make  the  description  of  political  divisions  a  means  of  train¬ 

ing  in  clearness  of  thought,  logical  arrangement,  and  cor¬ 
rect  language. 

7.  Note  especially  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  affecting 

each  nation  because  of  its  location  or  physical  features. 

8.  Give  prominent  place  to  the  occupations  of  man. 

9.  Classify  cities  as  commercial  and  manufacturing,  and  de¬ 

termine  the  causes  of  their  growth  and  prosperity. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Secondary  Education  in  Great  Britain.  —  The  absorbing  educa¬ 
tional  question  of  Great  Britain  at  the  present  moment  is  that  of  second¬ 
ary  education.  A  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  various  agencies 
devoted  to  this  grade  of  scholastic  work  in  England  has  been  drafted 
and  will  it  is  confidently  predicted  be  passed  in  the  Parliamentary 
session  of  1894.  If  the  present  party  continues  to  hold  the  reins  of 
government,  Mr.  Acland  the  active  head  of  the  Education  Department 
and  chief  promoter  of  the  bill  will  leave  nothing  undone  for  its  suc¬ 
cess.  As  a  preliminary  measure,  Mr.  Acland  has  appointed  a  depart¬ 
mental  committee,  on  which  the  three  government  offices  dealing  with 
education  —  Whitehall,  South  Kensington,  and  the  Charity  Commis¬ 
sion  are  for  the  first  time  brought  together.  The  primary  object  of 
this  committee,  is  declared  to  be,  to  make  these  three  departments  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  one  another’s  functions,  to  remove  the  serious  fric¬ 
tion  which  exists,  and  to  coordinate,  as  far  as  possible,  their  operations. 
But  from  the  official  announcement,  it  is  also  certain,  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  is  appointed  to  consider  the  organization  of  secondary  education. 
Alarm  was  manifested  because  teachers  have  no  representation  on  the 
committee,  but  Mr.  Acland  has  quieted  the  feeling  by  the  proposal 
that  representatives  of  all  the  chief  institutions  interested  in  the  ques¬ 
tion,  i.  e.,  the  Headmaster’s  Association,  the  Girls’  Public  Day  School 
Company,  The  Teachers’  Guild,  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers  should  meet  in  conference  at  Whitehall  to 
discuss  the  supply  and  regulation  of  secondary  education  in  reference 
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to  the  state.  The  private  school  teachers  who  have  the  training  of 
about  600,000  young  people  are  watching  the  government  movements 
with  keen  and  jealous  interest. 

Scotland  which  has  all  the  conditions  in  hand  for  an  organized  sys¬ 
tem  of  secondary  schools  is  agitating  also  for  a  bill  to  this  effect. 
Here,  under  the  Education  Act  of  1872,  the  school  boards  can  create 
high  schools,  and  under  the  Act  of  1878  can  levy  local  taxes  for  their 
support.  With  this  power  and  $300,000  per  annum,  which  has  been 
recently  allocated  to  Scotland  from  the  public  treasury  for  secondary 
education,  the  financial  provision  is  secure.  In  both  England  and 
Scotland  technical  education  is  discussed  in  its  relations  to  secondary, 
and  the  surplus  from  the  duties  on  spirits  turned  over  to  the  county 
councils,  as  recently  noted  in  Education,  is  largely  applied  to  the 
promotion  of  secondary  courses  in  science.  Under  the  stimulus  of  this 
money  technical  schools  are  multiplying,  the  latest  reported  being  the 
Oly mouth  Municipal  School.  The  school  was  planned  in  1887  as  a 
memorial  of  the  Qiieen’s  Jubilee.  The  building  and  equipments  have 
been  provided  by  subscriptions  amounting  to  $50,000,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  county  fund  from  the  Excise  Act,  go  to  the  support  of  the 
school. 

The  movements  relating  to  secondary  education  are  accelerated  by 
the  influence  of  local  colleges  and  their  adaptation  to  local  needs  as 
recently  noted  in  this  journal.  Manchester,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
Birmingham,  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield  have  colleges  of  varying  pat¬ 
tern  and  justly  rejoice  in  their  want  of  uniformity. 

The  magnificent  group  of  buildings  which  are  to  form  the  home  of 
the  Durham  college  of  science  constitute  another  local  memorial  of  the 
Queen’s  Jubilee.  The  college  campus  comprises  six  and  one-quarter 
acres,  from  which  about  10,000  square  yards  have  been  marked  off 
for  the  main  building  not  3’et  commenced.  The  block  which  is  about 
completed  is  designed  for  the  departments  of  chemistry  and  physics. 
Its  cost  with  fittings  reaches  $120,000.  The  engineering  department 
w'ill  require  $100,000  for  the  building  and  about  $60,000  for  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  buildings  will  be  formally  opened 
next  October,  altliough  the  main  edifice  will  require  much  more  time  for 
completion. 

Labor  Bureaus  in  Europe.  —  In  the  establishment  of  a  labor 
bureau  England  is  avowedly  following  the  precedent  of  the  United 
States.  The  bureau  is  an  expansion  of  the  labor  section  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  which  Mr.  Mundella  is  the  head.  In  his  plans  for  the 
new  work  Mr.  Mundella  has  followed  much  the  same  lines  as  those 
pursued  by  the  Massachusetts  bureau,  and  later  by  the  Federal  bureau 
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whose  reports  excite  great  attention  in  Europe.  France  has  a  perma¬ 
nent  labor  council,  whose  members,  forty-five  in  number,  consisting  of 
employers,  workmen,  deputies,  and  others,  are  nominated  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Commerce,  and  undertake  the  duty  of  advising  the  Cabinet 
(Conseil  d’  Etat),  in  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  French 
w'orking  classes.  The  further  institution  of  a  labor  bureau  has  not 
been  a  conspicuous  success,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  those  concerned 
to  mix  themselves  up  too  much  with  politics ;  but,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
some  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  tlie  way  of  increasing  the  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  on  industrial  questions  by  means  of  personal  inquiries 
by  competent  agents,  on  somewhat  similar  lines  to  those  followed  in 
our  own  country. 

In  Switzerland,  owing  to  a  movement  set  on  foot  by  the  Griitli  (a 
labor  association  representing  over  300  local  sections  and  15,000  mem¬ 
bers  in  all  parts  of  the  country),  there  was  brought  into  existence  in 
1886,  the  office  of  Swiss  Workmen’s  Secretary.  This  official  works 
under  the  supreme  control  of  a  federation  representing  all  Swiss  work¬ 
men’s  associations  in  proportion  to  their  numerical  strength,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  council  also  being  represented  at  the  sittings.  The  Federal  council 
gave  a  subvention  of  $1,000  for  the  first  year  towards  the  secretary’s 
expenses;  but  since  then  a  second  secretary  has  been  appointed  and 
the  subvention  increased  to  $4,000.  The  principal  duties  which  tlie 
secretary  has  to  perform  are  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  condition 
of  the  Swiss  working  class,  to  study  questions  of  social  economy,  and 
draw  up  reports  on  these  subjects,  and  to  report  annually  on  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  his  office.  Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  reports 
already  issued  are  a  general  and  obligatory  insurance  against  accidents 
and  illnesses,  supplemented  by  statistics  of  labor  accidents,  and  the  work¬ 
ing  of  institutions  at  Paris  for  the  protection  of  the  working  classes. 

ITALY. 

Measure  Relating  to  Italian  Universities. — The  proposal  of  the 
Italian  Minister  of  Education,  Signor  Martini,  to  suppress  a  certain 
number  of  the  Italian  universities  has  raised  an  opposition  which  may 
possibly  lead  to  the  overthrow'  of  the  ministry.  Italy  possesses  seven¬ 
teen  state  and  four  private  universities,  three  university  courses  annexed 
to  secondary  schools,  eleven  higher  institutes  and  eleven  special  schools 
of  high  grade,  in  all,  forty-six  establishments  for  higher  education. 

A  few  statistics  will  show’  how  desirable  Signor  Martini’s  consolidat¬ 
ing  scheme  is.  Piedmont,  with  a  population  of  three  millions,  has  one 
university,  that  of  7'urin.  The  University  of  Genoa  supplies  the  higher 
educational  needs  of  the  million  inhabitants  of  Liguria.  Lombardy,  with 
a  population  of  four  millions,  has  its  University  of  Pavia:  Venetia, 
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with  three  millions,  the  famous  old  University  of  Padua.  The  territory 
of  the  former  Neapolitan  Kingdom,  with  a  population  of  eight  millions, 
has  one  university  ;  that  of  Naples,  and  Latium,  with  a  million  inhabi¬ 
tants,  has  the  University  of  Rome.  These  six  universities  it  seems 
might  suffice  not  only  for  the  twenty  millions  in  their  own  provinces  but 
for  the  remaining  six  millions.  For  this  remainder,  however,  there  are 
no  fewer  than  fifteen  universities  ;  five  of  these  are  located  in  the  adjacent 
islands.  Sicilv,  with  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  boasts  three  univer¬ 
sities,  those  of  Palermo,  Catania,  and  Messina ;  whilst  the  Island  of 
Sardinia  with  about  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  supports  two 
universities,  these  of  Sassari  and  Cagliari.  The  ten  universities  still 
unaccounted  for  are  all  on  the  mainland,'  and  are  thus  distributed. 
Emilia,  with  a  population  of  two  millions-and-a-half,  has  four  univer¬ 
sities,  those  of  Parma,  Modena,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara.  The  Marches 
and  Umbria,  with  about  two  millions  of  people,  have  also  four  univer¬ 
sities,  Camerino,  Macerata,  Urhino,  and  Perugia.  Tuscany,  with  two 
millions  of  inhabitants,  has  the  two  Universities  of  Siena  and  Pisa. 
The  consolidation  proposed  by  the  Minister  is  really  the  only  means  of 
maintaining  a  due  proportion  of  institutions  with  the  equipment 
required  for  modern  studies,  but  in  the  present  state  of  things  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  accepted. 

The  Prussian  budget  for  public  instruction  for  1893-94  amounts  to 
$18,586,848,  distributed  as  follows:  Universities,  $1,928,752;  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  $1,871,632  ;  primary,  $14,786,464.  From  the  “  Uni¬ 
versity  Statistics”  published  in  January,  it  appears  there  were  27,593 
students  in  German  universities  as  against  27,840  in  the  previous  winter 
session.  The  attendance  in  the  summer  session  of  1892  was  28,053 
against  28,625  previous  summer.  The  decrease  is  considered  as 

a  favorable  indication.  A.  T.  s. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodate  rea<1era  who  may  wish  It,  the  Publishers  of  Edi'cation  will  send, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Civilization's  Infeuno  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  series  of  “  Studies  in 
the  Social  Cellar,”  by  B.  O.  Flower,  editor  of  the  Arena.  Under  such  head¬ 
ings  as  Si)ciety’8  Exiles,  The  Democracy  of  l)arknes«.  The  Froth  and  the 
Dregs,  and  What  of  the  Morrow!  Mr.  Flower  vividly  portrays  the  wretched¬ 
ness  of  those  who  swarm  in  the  cellars  and  garrets  of  the  disreputable  parts 
of  a  great  city.  It  makes  one  shudder  to  think  how  mauy  are  driven  into 
these  dens  by  sickness,  infirmities  aud  misfortunes,  as  well  as  by  sin,  crime, 
laziness  or  lust.  Mr.  Flower  castigates  the  cruel  and  selfish  landlords  who 
oppress  these  dregs  of  humanity.  Arena  Publishing  Company:  Paper  cov¬ 
ers,  60  cents. 
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The  peiwiid  volume  in  the  Epochs  of  American  History  is  by  the  editor  of 
the  series,  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  and  is  entitled  Formation  of  the 
Union.  The  time,  1750- 1829,  comprises  the  most  serious  and  critical  period 
of  our  history  as  a  nation,  and  calls  for  mature  jud>;mant  and  critical  acumen 
in  its  treatment.  Professor  Hart  graphically  and  succinctly  traces  the  causes 
which  led  up  to  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain,  describes 
the  slow  and  half  w'illing  union  of  the  colonies  in  that  contest,  shows  the 
weakness  of  the  national  government  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
sketches  the  rise  and  development  of  political  parties,  tells  the  story  of  the 
War  of  1812,  and  dually  closes  with  an  account  of  the  economic  transformation 
of  the  years  1815  to  1824.  The  author  writes  history  by  the  light  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  seeking  causes  and  ed'ects,  omitting  descriptions  of  campaigns  and  bat¬ 
tles.  The  facts  are  carefully  arranged,  the  deductions  from  them  logical  and 
lucidly  put,  the  Bt}’le  easy  and  graphic,  and  the  book  is  a  most  valuable  aid  to 
the  student,  teacher  and  general  reader.  New  York:  Longmans, Green  &Co. 

Rousseau's  Emile,  or  Treatise  on  Education  constitutes  the  twentieth 
volume  of  the  International  Education  Series,  edited  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.D., 
and  published  by  I),  .\ppleton  Co.,  New  York  City.  This  entire  series  can¬ 
not  be  commended  too  highly  to  teachers,  covering  as  it  does  the  entire  range 
of  educational  history  and  theory.  The  particular  volume  under  review  is 
“abridged,  translated  and  annotated"  by  VV'm.  H.  Payne,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  I).,  of  the 
University  of  Nashville  and  Peabody  Normal  College.  His  work  has  been  skil¬ 
fully  done.  Rousseau  was  a  critic  of  the  most  radical  stamp  but  the  services 
of  such  men  are  needed  by  almost  every  cause  and  their  efforts  are  of  value  in 
awakening  thought  and  securing  advances  along  all  legitimate  lines  of  reform. 
This  was  an  “epoch-making”  book  with  which  all  teachers  who  wish  theircall- 
ing  to  become  a  profession  should  be  familiar.  We  are  sure  that  a  great  serv¬ 
ice  is  being  rendered  to  the  entire  educational  world  by  the  publication  of  these 
books  and  b}'  the  organization  of  the  Teachers'  International  Reading  Circle, 
by  the  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  to  guide  and  help  teachers  in  reading  them. 

The  Mound-Builders;  their  Works  and  Relics,  by  Rev.  Stephen  I). 
Peet,  Ph.  D.,  editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian,  is  a  book  of  great  research 
and  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  prehistoric  condition  of  America. 
This  book  of  370  large  pages  is  the  winnowed  grain  of  many  years  of  close  study 
and  wide  and  thorough  investigations.  Doctor  Peet  declares  that  “  The 
Mound-builders  inhabited  the  Mississippi  v  illey  during  the  same  time  that  the 
Cliff-dwellers  and  Pueblos  did  the  great  plateaux,  and  the  civilized  races  did 
the  Central  provinces,  and  constituted  a  cultus  which  differed  essentially  from 
any  other  now  known  to  history.”  The  region  of  these  investigations  covers 
the  country  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Ohio  being  the  most 
prolific  territory.  The  Mound-builders  were  contemporaneous  with  the  Mas¬ 
todon.  What  onr  author  has  to  say  about  their  migrations,  village  life,  defens¬ 
ive  and  religious  works,  symbolism  and  civilization  is  wonderfully  interesting. 
They  have  left  their  memorials  in  sacred  enclosures,  burial  mounds,  watch 
towers,  pyramids,  stone  forts,  inscribed  tablets,  carved  pipes,  pottery  and 
ornaments,  and  tools  of  gold,  silver,  C(>pper,  lead  and  iron.  Especially  will 
the  judiciously  arranged  matter  in  this  volume  appeal  to  ethnologists  and 
archaeologists.  The  subject  is  one  which  will  grow  more  interesting  as  time 
passes  by.  Increased  value  is  given  to  the  work  by  above  240  illustrations 
and  nine  maps.  Published  at  the  olllce  of  the  American  Antiquarian,  Chicago. 
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Students’  Expenses,  by  Frank  Bolles,  Secretary  of  Harvard  University,  is 
a  pamphlet  of  forty-flve  pages,  made  up  of  letters  from  students  detailing 
their  expenses  at  the  University  during  the  last  three  years.  It  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  document.  An  economical  student  can  now  get  along  at  Harvard  for 
from  $400  to  $500  a  year. 

Improving  Violinist,  written  with  a  view  of  helping  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  music,  and  of  the  violin  in  particular,  is  a  work  that  seems  calcu¬ 
lated  to  be  of  value  to  students  of  the  violin.  It  is  tilled  with  music  carefully 
graded  from  the  simple  solo  to  ditflcult  duets,  and  may  be  had  post-paid,  for 
$1.00,  by  sending  to  S.  B.  Phipps,  Aurora,  Illinois. 

One  of  the  most  charming,  pathetic,  wholesome  classics  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  Edward  Everett  Hale's  The  Man  Without  a  Country.  It  inter¬ 
ests  everybody,  the  old  and  the  young,  and  its  power  is  great.  It  ought  to  be 
used  as  a  supplementary  reading  book  in  every  school  in  the  Union.  A  new 
edition,  with  many  charming  illustrations  by  Frank  T.  Merrill,  is  published 
by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.  Price,  30  cents. 

From  the  Amerlcau  Book  Company,  New  York,  we  have  received  Robin¬ 
son’s  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  and  New  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic. 
Robinson’s  Arithmetics  have  for  years  enjoyed  a  reputation  rarely  secured  by 
text-books,  and  a  revision  of  the  editions  has  for  some  time  been  in  order. 
These  new  editions  are  fully  abreast  with  the  requirements  of  modern  meth¬ 
ods,  they  contain  much  new  matter,  many  new  problems,  and  are  altogether 
practical  and  serviceable  books.  lu  their  new  dress,  and  with  new  matter, 
the  Robinson  Arithmetics  will  enjoy  a  long  life  of  usefulness  in  the  schools. 

Select  Speeches  of  Daniel  Webster,  is  the  latest  addition  to  Heath’s 
English  Classics.  These  great  speeches,  of  which  there  are  nine,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “  Defense  of  the  Kennistons,"  “The  Dartmouth  College  Case,’’  “First 
Settlement  of  New  England,’’  “  Tlie  Bunker  Hill  Monument,’’  “  The  Reply  to 
Hayue,’’  “  The  Murder  of  Captain  Joseph  White,’’  “The  Constitution  Not  a 
Compact  Between  Sovereign  States,’’  “  Speech  at  Saratoga,’’  and  “  Eulogy  on 
Mr.  Justice  Story.’’  These  speeches  were  delivered  in  Webster’s  prime, 
between  1817-1845.  Instructor  A.  J.  George  of  Newton,  furnishes  a  preface, 
introduction  and  notes.  This  is  a  capital  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  aspir¬ 
ing  youth.  Price,  $1.50. 

Miss  Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe  has  collected  her  short  stories  which  have 
secured  by  their  rare  fidelity  to  nature  and  faithful  portrayal  of  human  passions 
and  feelings  a  wide  and  deserved  popularity,  into  a  volume  under  the  title  of 
Perchance  to  Dream.  There  are  thirteen  stories  in  the  volume,  each  of 
which  is  a  rare  gem  in  a  charming  yet  quaint  setting.  Miss  Briscoe  writes 
mostly  of  the  people  of  the  South  and  while  she  does  not  find  it  necessary  to 
employ  the  labored  and  overworked  dialect  to  aid  her  in  telling  her  stories,  she 
yet  gives  in  the  third  person  a  delicious  and  fresh  glimpse  of  the  life  of  the 
lowly  and  the  quaint.  Everything  has  a  distinct  moti/,and  though  the  shadows 
fall  across  the  lives  of  most  of  the  characters,  there  is  yet  sunshine  enough  to 
dispel  the  gloom  and  vivify  and  enrich.  In  these  days  of  short  stories  there  has^ 
been  sent  forth  no  stronger  collection  than  Miss  Briscoe’s  and  we  bespeak  for 
her  volume  extensive  reading.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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Mr.  W.  F.  Mozier  has  edited,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  Carlyle’s 
Diamond  Necklace,  which  Froude  declares  to  be  “  the  very  finest  illustration 
of  Carlyle’s  literary  power.”  The  editor  has  shown  rare  discrimination  in 
arranging  his  notes  and  in  selecting  materials  for  the  life  of  Carlyle.  A  very 
suggestive  chapter  is  one  giving  a  method  of  studying  an  English  classic. 
Boston:  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

Mr.  Orestes  M.  Brands,  assisted  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Van  Gieson,  has  written  an 
Academic  Piivsiology  and  Hygiene,  embracing  special  chapters  on  foods 
and  their  preparation;  water  and  other  beverages;  air  and  ventilation;  the 
removal  of  waste  matters;  exercise,  rest  and  recreation;  bathing  and  clothing; 
hygiene  of  the  special  senses,  aud  the  ettects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on 
the  human  system.  The  book  is  well  written,  finelj’^  and  profusely  illustrated, 
and  is  an  excellent  text-book  in  physiology.  Boston :  Leach,  Shewell  &  San¬ 
born.  Price,  §1.00. 

Prof.  George  William  Jones  of  Cornell  University,  has  issued  a  fourth  edition 
enlarged  to  ICO  pages,  of  his  well-known  Logakitiimic  Tables.  These  are 
among  the  most  comprehensive,  exhaustive  and  perfect  tables  published,  and  are 
models  of  convenience  and  accuracy.  There  are  elgliteeu  tables,  each  of  which 
is  most  conveniently  arranged  and  by  an  improved  system,  printed  in  large, 
clear  type,  and  on  good  paper.  We  do  not  see  how  teacliers  and  students  in 
colleges  and  laboratories  can  be  without  these  tables;  they  save  a  half  dozen 
books  and  satisfy  every  demand  made  upon  them.  Published  by  the  author. 
Prof.  George  W.  Jones,  Ithaca,  N.  V.  Price  by  mail,  §1.00. 

There  are  rapid  approaches  towards  the  ideal  arithmetic.  Every  year  brings 
out  a  new  text-book  on  this  subject,  and  every  new  book  is  an  advance  and 
improvement  on  its  predecessors.  The  latest  text-book  on  aritlimetic  is  styled 
the  Essentials  of  Aritilmetic,  by  Gordon  A.  Soutliworth.  This  is  the  first 
book  designed  for  use  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  in  schools. 
The  method  employed  is  the  inductive  one  and  it  is  worked  out  most  cirefully, 
logically  and  patiently.  F>ery  new  device  tliat  will  aid  tlie  teacher  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  subject  and  the  pupil  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it,  is  introduced. 
There  are  many  excellent  methods  given,  the  problems  are  for  the  most  part 
new,  and  the  advance  from  subject  to  subject  is  steady  and  sure.  The  second 
book  in  the  series  will  be  issued  shortly.  Boston :  Leach.  .Shewell  &  Sanborn. 
Price,  42  cents. 

Kev.  M.  J.  Savage  has  little  respect  for  tradition  ;  he  Jumps  out  of  the  ruts 
and  cuts  across  fields  whenever  he  finds  the  ruts  narrowing  and  the  fields  invit¬ 
ing.  His  latest  volume.  Psychics,  Facts  and  Theories,  shows  in  wliat  new 
held  he  has  been  w'andering.  It  is  a  study  of  psychical  plienomena,  illustrated 
by  recitals  of  well  authenticated  short  stories,  personal  experiences  and  sub¬ 
stantial  facts.  .Mr.  Savage  has  collected  a  striking  number  of  cases  all  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  unseen  influences,  and  lie  states  that  every  story  is  absolutely 
true.  He  is  not  a  spiritualist,  he  has  few  theories  to  advance  concerning  the 
stories;  he  simply  relates  them  and  asks  for  light.  To  all  interested  in  the 
problems  that  Psychical  Re.search  seeks  to  solve,  Mr.  Savage’s  book  is  a  most 
interesting  and  timely  one.  It  will  provoke  thought  and  investigation,  and 
■coming  as  it  dues  from  one  so  widely  known,  it  will  have  much  weight  with 
thoughtful  men  and  women.  Boston:  Arena  Publisliing  Co.  Price,  50  cents. 
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IjCgouve  and  Labiche’s  La  Cigale  chez  les  Fourmis,  a  comedy  in  one  act, 
has  been  edited  with  notea,  by  VV.  H.  VVitherby,  and  added  to  Heath’s  Modern 
liunguage  aeries.  It  is  a  charming  play  and  admirably  suited  for  class  reading.- 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

A  Willful  Heiress,  by  Emma  Sears  Booth,  is  a  novel  told  in  the  form  of 
letters.  It  has  little  action,  but  is  in  the  main  interesting.  There  is  a  broad 
caricature  of  a  Boston  young  lady,  whose  propensity  for  large  words  makes 
her  the  clown  of  the  story.  It  also  happens  that  she  is  the  base  villain  of  the 
plot.  Buffalo:  C.  W.  Moulton.  Price,  60  cents. 

The  graceful  and  elegant  prose  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  has 
always  been  admired  and  studied  by  scholars,  and  it  was  a  happy  thought  for 
the  editors  of  Classics  for  Children  to  include  these  famous  letters  in  that 
series.  If  children  can  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  such  masterpieces 
there  can  be  little  question  as  to  the  style  of  their  w-ritiug  or  of  the  books  they 
will  seek  to  read.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

Keep  Your  Mouth  Shut,  is  the  brusque  title  of  a  treatise  on  mouth-breath¬ 
ing,  by  Dr.  Fred.  A.  A.  Smith,  Surgeon  of  Cheltenham  (England,)  Eye,  Ear 
and  Throat  Infirmary.  The  causes,  eflects  and  treatment  of  mouth-breathing 
are  scientifically  treated  and  in  a  style  suitable  alike  to  the  laity  and  the  doc¬ 
tors.  So  many  ill  eflects  follow  from  mouth-breathing  that  the  value  of  this 
treatise  will  be  understood  when  it  is  studied.  It  is  a  most  timely  little  book. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  Price,  60  cents. 

A  handy  pocket  atlas  is  Justus  Perthes’  Atlas  Antiquus.  It  consists  of 
twenty-four  copper-plate  maps,  colored,  of  the  ancient  world,  and  a  complete 
index  of  over  7,000  names.  These  maps  of  ancient  geography  are  engraved 
on  copper  and  are  colored  by  hand.  They  are  exquisite  specimens  of  the 
engraver’s  art  atid  the  little  book  is  a  most  valuable  and  serviceable  assistant 
to  the  student  and  teacher  of  classics.  The  Atlas  can  be  obtained  of  B.  West- 
ermunn  &  Co.,  812  Broadway,  New  York. 

For  purposes  of  grammatical  analysis,  Mr.  James  F.  Willis  has  collected  and 
arranged  under  appropriate  subjects  and  discussions,  2,000  Drill  Sentences. 
The  sentences  readily  lend  themselves  to  diagrams,  and  if  the  book  is  used  by 
the  pupils  there  must  follow'  excellent  results.  All  teachers  of  grammar  will 
find  the  book  very  serviceable  and  convenient.  Philadelphia:  1427  Euclid 
Avenue.  James  F.  Willis. 

This  is  the  era  of  good  literature  for  children  in  school.  Every  effort  is 
made  by  publishers  to  provide  what  is  best  in  our  language  for  our  pupils  to 
read,  and  the  influence  of  this  sort  of  literature  must  be  felt  in  the  coming 
years.  Miss  Josephine  E.  Hodgdon,  the  well-known  editor  of  “  Leaflets  for 
Children,”  has  with  rare  skill  and  admirable  judgment  made  selections  from 
the  works  of  Francis  Parkman.  Parkman  is  unquestionably  the  most  able 
and  brilliant  of  living  historians,  and  his  writings  are  the  admiration  of  all 
readers  and  students.  The  selections  are  from  his  famous  histories,  and  will 
fascinate  and  interest  every  reader.  Their  use  in  schools  should  be  widespread 
and  immediate.  The  book  consists  of  117  pagf^s,  is  well  bound,  contains 
several  maps  and  illustrations,  and  retails  for  fifty  cents.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 
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From  the  Government  Printing  Office  (Washington,  D.  C.),  we  have  received 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Coal,  by  E.  VV.  Parker.  The  pamphlet  is  an  extract  from 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,”  and  gives  in  fullest  detail  all  that 
relates  to  the  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1891. 

Prof.  Robert  Baird  of  Northwestern  University,  has  with  great  care  and 
ingenuity  prepared  a  Greek-English  Woko  List,  containing  about  1,000  of 
the  most  common  Greek  words,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  most  easily  learned 
and  remembered.  This  list  will  serve  an  excellent  purpose  by  Hxing  attention 
on  that  part  of  the  Greek  vocabulary  which  every  student  ought  to  have  com¬ 
pletely  under  control.  The  words  are  in  groups  and  an  index,  alphabetically 
arranged,  is  appended.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

Robinson's  New  Practical  Arithmetic  for  common  schools  and  acade¬ 
mies,  has  been  so  long  before  the  public  that  it  needs  no  commendation  other 
than  the  fact  that  it  has  held  its  place  undisturbed  for  years  in  the  best  schools. 
This  is  a  new  edition  discreetly  revised  by  dropping  out  some  unnecessary 
matter  and  substituting  new  features  that  make  the  scope  of  the  work  more 
comprehensive.  It  is  likely  to  remain  an  authority  on  this  subject  for  many 
years  longer.  American  Book  Company.  Price,  65  cents. 

A  series  of  papers  copyrighted  and  published  by  Col.  Geo.  T.  Balch,  33  East 
Twenty-second  street,  New  York  city,  includes  a  Manual  of  the  Patriotic 
Salute,  a  Patriotic  Primer  for  the  Little  Citizen,  Instructions  con¬ 
cerning  THE  Use  of  the  Ballot  in  the  Public  Schools,  Official  An¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Patriotic  Election,  etc.  These  papers  are  a  practical 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  children  for  citizenship. 
They  explain  some  of  the  simplest  duties  of  every  citizen  and  cultivate  a  love 
of  country  and  familiarity  with  its  methods  of  government.  We  heartily  com¬ 
mend  these  papers  to  earnest  teachers. 

Tools  AND  THE  Man,  by  Rev.  W'ashington  Gladden,  D.  1).,  is  an  earnest 
sociological  study  by  one  who  has  always  been  a  leader  in  the  modern  move¬ 
ment  for  the  scientidc  and  Christian  adjustment  of  the  'relations  of  man  to  his 
fellow  man.  The  book  is  made  up  substantially  of  the  lectures  given  by 
Doctor  Gladden,  on  the  Lyman  Beecher  foundation  in  New  Haven  Theological 
Seminary  and  elsewhere.  The  fundamental  excellency  of  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Jesus  Christ  and  continually  approximated  more  and  more  closely  in 
the  lives  and  teaching  of  his  followers  throughout  Christendom,  is  the  point 
kept  steadily  in  view  in  this  volume.  Every  other  attempt  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  man's  social  life  is  shown  to  have  signally  failed.  Boston  :  Hough¬ 
ton,  Miffiin  &  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  increasing  interest  in  the  study  of  ethics  has  led  to  the  publishing  of 
the  Ethical  Series  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  E.  Hersey  Sneath  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity.  Six  volumes  are  planned  and  are  to  be  prepared  with  special  reference 
to  undergraduate  instruction  and  study  in  colleges.  The  series  will  include 
selections  and  extracts  from  Hobbes,  Clarke,  Locke,  Hume,  Kant,  and  Hegel 
The  initial  volume  is  Hume’s  Treatise  on  Morals,  with  an  Introduction 
by  James  11.  Ilyslop,  Ph.  D.,  of  Columbia  College.  The  volume  includes  the 
whole  of  Hume’s  orginal  treatise  on  Morals  with  selections  from  his  work  on 
the  Passions.  The  Introduction  contains  an  admirable  exposition  of  Hume’s 
system  of  ethical  philosophy  and  enables  the  student  to  grasp  the  principles 
by  which  Hume  built  up  his  system.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 
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To  Heath’s  Modern  Language  Series  is  added  Jules  Verne’s  L’  Expedition 
DE  LA  Jeune-Hardie,  edited  with  notes,  vocabulary  and  appendices,  by  W. 
S.  Lyon.  Price,  25  cents. 

The  second  in  the  series  and  by  critics  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  series  is 
Makmion,  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  poem  describing  the  life  and  manners  of  a  people 
full  of  warlike  deeds.  As  a  narrative  poem  it  is  unrivalled,  and  its  popularity 
with  youthful  readers  is  unapproached  by  any  other  simitar  poem.  The 
American  Book  Company  have  added  this  poem  to  their  series  of  English 
Classics  for  Schools.  The  introduction,  notes  and  glossary,  are  all  that  can 
be  desired  in  such  a  school  book.  Price,  20  cents. 

Mensuration,  by  Prof.  Wm.  S.  Hall,  C.  E.,M.  E.,  is  designed  for  the  course 
in  lower  mathematics  of  schools  and  colleges.  The  student  using  the  book 
must  have  a  working  knowledge  of  geometry  and  trigonometry  and  defiuitions 
and  demonstrations  in  these  branches  are  excluded.  The  subjects  treated  of 
are  mensuration  of  lines,  of  plane  surfaces,  of  volumes  and  explicit  directions 
are  given  for  any  case.  Nearly  200  problems  are  given  requiring  solution. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  Price,  55  cents. 

To  the  Student’s  Series  of  Latin  Classics  has  been  added  Tacitus,  The  Ao» 
KICOLA  and  Germania,  by  A.  G.  Hopkins,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  Hamilton 
College.  The  text  is  for  the  most  part  based  upon  the  editions  of  Schweiger- 
Sidler  and  Driiger.  The  notes  are  entirely  critical  and  the  introduction  con¬ 
tains  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  style  of  Tacitus  and  his  worth  as  an  histo¬ 
rian.  The  volumes  in  this  series  are  tastefully  gotten  up,  handy  in  form  and 
of  excellent  typography.  Boston :  Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn. 

Mrs.  Celestia  Root  Lang  is  the  author  of  a  remarkable  book.  Son  of  Man, 
or  the  Sequel  to  Evolution.  This  is  Mrs.  Lang’s  first  book,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  strongest  books  of  the  day.  She  divides  her  book  into  three  parts,  the 
first  part  treating  of  Psychic  Evolution,  second  part  of  Psychic  Evolution  and 
Material  Evolution,  and  the  third  part  of  Man’s  Place  in  Nature.  Basing  her 
idea  of  psychic  evolution  on  Prof.  Le  Conte’s  explanation  of  evolution,  Mrs. 
Lang  proceeds  to  discuss  the  principles  which  underly  the  doctrine  of  evolu¬ 
tion  and  to  clothe  her  idea  of  the  diviue  principle,  or  Christ  in  nature,  in  scien¬ 
tific  language.  It  is  a  strikingly  original  work,  crowded  with  new  thought, 
and  written  in  vigorous  language.  Mrs.  Lang  is  an  independent  thinker, 
equipped  with  a  well-trained  intellect  and  imbued  with  strong  spiritual  feel¬ 
ings.  Her  work  will  be  read  with  great  interest.  Boston :  Arena  Publishing 
Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

A  volume  of  1,338  pages  is  a  monument  of  Industry  and  thought.  This  is  the 
size  of  Col.  I.  Edward  Clarke’s  Art  and  Industry:  American  Education  in 
Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Art.  The  present  volume  is  Part  II.,  the  former  vol¬ 
ume  having  been  issued  several  years  ago.  In  this  second  part  the  author  has 
collected  every  report  and  speech  made  on  Art — fine  or  industrial  — and  has 
arranged  these  reports  under  appropriate  heads  and  order  of  sequence.  It  is 
t,he  most  exhaustive,  comprehensive,  complete  report  on  this  subject  yet  made, 
and  must  be  to  any  one  interested  in  art  education  and  manual  training  a  neces¬ 
sary  volume  for  reference.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  facts,  opinions,  theories  and 
reports.  Every  educator  must  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Col.  Clarke 
for  his  stupendous  work.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Bureau  of  Education. 
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Schiller's  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel,  translated  and  adapted  from  the  FrenQh 
of  Picard,  has  been  edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  H.  S.  Beresford-Webb, 
and  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  It  is  an  intensely  amusing  play, 
full  of  spirit  and  humor,  and  is  admirably  adapted  fur  students  in  elementary 
German.  The  notes  are  excellent  and  of  great  assistance  to  the  student.  Price, 
30  cents. 

The  third,  and  concluding  volume  of  the  series  of  Epochs  of  American  His¬ 
tory  is  entitled  Division  and  Keunion,  1829-1889,  and  brings  the  narative  to 
the  end  of  President  Cleveland’s  first  administration.  The  author,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  Princeton  University,  has  admir- 
ahly  collected  and  arranged  the  facts  of  this  most  interesting  period  of  our 
nation's  history,  and  in  some  respects  his  work  is  tlie  most  meritorious  in  the 
series.  The  events  of  each  administration  are  succinctly  told,  and  their  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  destiny  of  our  country  carefully  shown.  The  chapters  relating 
to  the  rise,  development  and  extinction  of  slavery  are  among  the  most  graphic 
in  the  book.  These  three  volumes  must  be  in  every  student’s  librar}*;  they 
are  the  best  histories  that  can  be  found  for  school  use  and  private  reading  and 
for  general  reference.  New  York;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Price,  81.25. 

Volume  XXL  in  the  Unity  Library  is  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Greek, 
edited  b}'  Alexander  Kerr  and  Herbert  Cushing  Tolman,  Professors  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  Several  features  distinguisii  this  volume,  among  which 
may  be  noted  the  indication  by  bold  type  in  the  text  of  those  words  which 
Matthew  alone  of  tlie  New  Testament  employs,  the  estimate  of  tlie  frequency 
of  occurrence  of  every  word  in  Matthew,  the  list  of  passages  peculiar  to  Mat¬ 
thew,  the  summary  of  the  prominent  examples  of  Hebraism  in  Matthew',  and 
the  vocabulary  restricted  as  far  as  possible  to  the  use  and  meaning  of  each 
word  in  Matthew.  The  type  is  excellent,  tlie  form  of  the  book  handy,  and  the 
arrangement  of  matter  excellent.  Chicago:  Charles  11.  Kerr  &  Co.  Price, 
50  cents. 


PERIODICALS. 

7’Ae /tfv/ew  0/ for  March  contains  the  ablest  summary  of  the  Hawaiian  situ¬ 
ation  we  liave  seen  anywhere  in  tlie  press,  it  also  reprints  an  exhaustive  review  of  the 
Islami  history  ami  resources  by  Rev.  Sereno  FL  Bisliop,  of  Honolulu,  which  was  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Review  a  year  or  two  ago.  Tlie  trend  of  these  articles  is  in  lavor  of 

annexation  to  the  United  States. - The  April  Popular  SiHence  Monthly  is  a  notable  num. 

ber,  witli  contributions  on  Sciences  and  the  Colleges  by  I’res.  David  T.  .Iordan,  Prof.  G. 
F.  Wright  ami  His  Critics,  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Claypole,  and  many  other  able  and  readable 

articles,  witli  the  usual  editorial  departments. - We  have  received  the  April  number 

of  the  International  yournal  of  Ethics,  which  presents  a  prosperous  appearance  and  is 

full  of  interesting  subject  matter  of  value  to  philosophical  students. - The  Kinder. 

garten  Sews  has  a  broad,  philanthropic  purpose  which  it  is  admirably  accomplishing 
in  collecting  news,  disseminating  information  and  stimulating  investigation  on  the 

important  subject  of  child  training. - The  Sorth  American  Review,  April  number,  has  a 

lucid  article  on  Charges  at  the  World’s  Fair,  by  Director  General  Davis,  which  should 

be  read  by  all  who  propose  to  visit  the  Exposition. - Columbia  College  announces  the 

establishment  of  two  prizes  of  $1,000  and  $400  respectively,  for  the  best  works  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  English  language  upon  the  history,  geography,  archmology,  ethnology, 
philology  or  numismatics  of  North  America.  F'ull  particulars  can  be  had  by  addressing 

the  Presiiient,  Seth  Low,  LL.D.,  New  York  City. - The  Vassar  Students’ Aid  Society 

offers  a  scholarship  of  $‘100  to  the  student  passing  the  best  examination  for  admission 
to  the  Freshman  class  in  1803.  For  particulars  address  .Miss  Jessie  F.  Smith,  So.  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Mass. - The  report  of  the  Gypsy  Moth  Commission  of  Eastern  Massachusetts 

shows  progress  in  eradicating  this  pest  during  the  past  year,  and  calls  for  an  increased 
appropriation  by  the  Legislature  for  the  coming  year. 


